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INTRODUCTION 


In  making  a  study  of  the  governments  of  Mecklenburg  County  and 
the  City  of  Charlotte,  the  Institute  of  Government  had  to  decide  what 
consideration  should  he  paid  the  two  school  systems  operating  in  the 
area  --  the  Mecklenburg  County  Administrative  Unit  and  the  Charlotte 
City  Administrative  Unit.  In  a  strict  sense  these  school  units  are 
not  divisions  or  departments  of  the  two  local  governments ;  more  accu¬ 
rately,  they  are  cells  of  a  state  school  organism.  Seen  in  this  light, 
it  was  clear  that  a  study  of  the  two  local  governments  did  not  demand 
an  analysis  of  the  two  school  organizations. 

Examination  of  the  statutes  which  abolished  the  old  school  dis¬ 
tricts  in  favor  of  a  state -wide  system,  however,  made  it  apparent  that 
in  at  least  three  important  financial  aspects  the  state -wide  school 
system  remains  dependent  upon  local  governmental  assistance: 

(1)  The  county  is  wholly  responsible  for  the  purchase  of  sites, 
the  construction  of  school  buildings,  and  all  other  capital  outlay. 

(2)  The  county  is  wholly  responsible  for  financing  maintenance  of 
the  school  plant. 

(3)  The  governing  body  of  the  county  in  which  administrative 
units  lie  is  responsible  for  approving  the  budgets  of  such  units  and  for 
levying  the  property  taxes  necessary  to  meet  those  budgets.  Where  the 
people  of  a  unit  have  voted  a  tax  supplement,  this  levy  must  also  be 
made  for  the  unit  by  the  local  governing  body. 

Moreover,  under  the  North  Carolina  Constitution,  all  fines  and 
forfeitures  from  the  courts  of  the  county  and  the  bulk  of  poll  tax 


collections  must  bo  turned  over  to  the  local  schools. 
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Upon  examination  of  the  19^8-^49  "budgets  of  the  City  of  Charlotte 
and  Mecklenburg  County,  it  was  discovered  that  10$  of  all  revenues 
raised  by  Charlotte  were  raised  for  school  purposes  and  that  20$  of  all 
revenues  raised  by  Mecklenburg  County  were  raised  for  school  purposes. 

This  was  enough  evidence  to  indicate  that  these  remaining  local  ties 
are  substantial. 

The  fact  that  much  of  this  money  simply  passes  through  the  local 
government  from  original  source  to  school  unit  does  not  alter  the 
picture.  Final  approval  of  capital  outlay,  maintenance,  and  permanent 
improvement  allocations  still  rests  with  the  board  of  county  commissioners. 
And,  although  not  susceptible  of  dollar  measurement,  it  would  be  unwise 
to  ignore  the  long  history  of  local  governmental  interest  in  school 
affairs  and  the  deep  interest  local  people  have  in  the  management  of 
the  schools  that  serve  their  children. 

With  this  understanding  of  the  school  situation,  the  Institute 
of  Government  decided  that  a  survey  of  local  government  in  the  Mecklenburg - 
Charlotte  area  would  be  incomplete  if  the  school  systems  were  ignored. 
Certainly,  educational  opportunity  in  the  area  is  a  matter  of  governmental 
concern.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  recognized  that  it  would  be  unwise 
to  make  any  recommendations  concerning  what  might  be  called  technical 
school  matters:  for  example,  the  qualifications  of  toachers  and  principals, 
the  selection  of  instructional  personnel,  teacher-loads  and  schedules. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  phases  of  school  operation  were  directly  linked 
with  the  local  governments,  it  was  felt  that  no  complete  survey  of  the 
governments  oould  be  made  without  touching  on  the  governmental  aspects  of 


the  two  school  units. 
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Thus  this  report  is  designed  to  comment  only  on  those  school 
operations  directly  affected  hy  and  affecting  local  governmental 
operations  in  the  light  of  existing  educational  advantages;  In  order 
to  follow  the  report  with  ease,  some  idea  about  its  organization  will 
he  helpful.  In  Chapter  I,  ORGANIZATION,  FINANCE,  AND  OPERATIONS,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  show  how  the  Mecklenburg  and  Charlotte  school  systems 
fit  into  the  North  Carolina  state  school  system,  how  the  schools  are 
administered,  how  they  are  financed,  and  where  powers  lie.  In  Chapter 
II,  GEOGRAPHY  AND  POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITS,  the  geographical  limits  of 
the  two  school  units  are  defined,  and  the  general  population  and  school 
population  of  the  two  units  are  measured.  Chapter  III,  GUIDING  PRINCI¬ 
PLES  FOR  ADEQUATE  SCHOOL  PLANNING  AND  ADMINISTRATION,  presents  a  set  of 
basic  rules  for  good  school  organization  in  any  unit  for  use  in  measuring 
the  existing  Charlotte  and  Mecklenburg  schools  and  for  use  in  deciding 
how  those  schools  might  be  improved.  In  Chapter  IV,  ANALYSIS  OF  CHARLOTTE 
AND  MECKLENBURG  ADMINISTRATIVE  UNITS,  having  set  the  background  and  having 
established  a  set  of  fundamental  school  standards,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
look  at  the  present  physical  properties  of  the  two  school  units,  where 
thoy  are  located,  and  what  the  probable  future  building  needs  of  the 
area  will  be.  The  instructional  programs  offered  now  and  the  way  the 
schools  are  administered  and  financed  are  analyzed.  In  all  these  inquiries, 
the  question  of  whether  things  might  be  improved  through  merger  of  the  units 
is  raised.  In  Chapter  V,  STATUTES  GOVERNING  MERGER  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE 
UNITS,  the  legal  authorities  presently  governing  merger  of  administrative 
units  are  gathered  to  demonstrate  that  the  union  of  such  units  is  within 
the  purview  of  the  law  if  other  causes  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  merger 
is  desirable.  Finally,  Chapter  VI,  SUMMARY,  brings  together  the  main 
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currents  of  thought  in  the  report. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  unit  superintendents  and  their  assis¬ 
tants,  the  factual  data  for  this  report  was  compiled.  When  a  preliminary 
draft  had  been  prepared  these  officials  generously  spent  considerable 
time  with  the  reporter  in  correcting  and  supplementing  the  conclusions. 

At  length  the  amended  draft  was  presented  to  the  two  superintendents  in 
conference  with  the  professional  consultants  now  working  on  a  school 
survey  in  the  area  for  general  discussion.  This  report  represents  the 
results  of  this  cooperative  effort. 
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ORGANIZATION,  FINANCE  AND  OPERATIONS 
The  State  School  System 

The  North  Carolina  Constitution  asserts  that  all  men  are  endowed 
h y  their  Creator  with  the  inalienable  right  to  pursue  happiness.^  and, 
adds  that  in  that  pursuit,  the  people  have  a  right  to  the  privilege  of 
education. ^  Further  on,  the  Constitution  states  that  knowledge  is 
necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  proclaims 
that  schools  and  the  means  of  education  "shall  he  forever  encouraged ".3 

Speaking  for  all  the  people,  the  Constitution  requires  the  General 
Assembly  to  "provide  by  taxation  and  otherwise,  for  a  general  and  uniform 
system  of  public  schools".  While  the  races  are  to  be  instructed  in 
separate  schools ,  "there  shall  be  no  discrimination  in  favor  of,  or  to  the 
prejudice  of,  either  race".^  This  school  system  "is  not  to  be  subject  to 
the  caprices  of  localities,  but  every  locality,  yea,  every  child,  is  to 
have  the  same  advantage  and  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  regulations " 

General  control  of  tho  school  system  in  this  state  lies  in  a  13 -man 
State  Board  of  Education.  It  has  powor  to  divide  tho  State  into  geographic 
areas  suitable  for  school  administration,  regulate  the  grade,  salary  and 
qualifications  of  toachers,  provide  for  the  selection  and  adoption  of 
textbooks,  apportion  and  equalize  the  public  school  funds  over  the  State, 

1  N.C.  Constitution,  Art.  I,  §  1. 

2  N.C.  Constitution,  Art.  I,§  27. 

3  N.C.  Constitution,  Art.  IX',  §  1. 

4  N.C.  Constitution,  Art.  IX, §  2. 

5  Lane  v,  Stanly,  65  N.C.  153*  157  (1871}. 
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and.  generally  supervise  and  administer  the  free  public  school  system  of 
c 

the  State. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  is  elected 

by  the  people,  is  the  administrative  head  of  the  system.  He  also  serves 

7 

ex  officio  as  secretary  to  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

While  the  State  Board  is  itself  a  unit,  its  duties  are  by  statute 
divided  into  two  separate  categories:  duties  relating  to  supervision 
and  administration  of  the  system  —  specifically  placed  under  the 
Superintendent  as  head  —  and  duties  relating  to  supervision  and  admini¬ 
stration  of  fiscal  affairs  of  the  public  school  fund  —  specifically 

under  the  direction  of  the  Controller,  who  is  an  official  appointed  by 

8 

the  Board  with  the  Governor’s  approval. 

These  general  remarks  are  placed  at  the  beginning  of  this  inquiry 
into  the  Charlotte  and  Mecklenburg  school  systems  for  the  reason  that 
adequate  understanding  of  local  administration  is  impossible  without  at 
least  a  passing  familiarity  with  the  state  organization. 


6  Specifically  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  empowered  to: 

a.  administer  state  appropriations  for  instructional  services, 
instructional  materials,  plant  operation,  vocational  education,  transpor¬ 
tation,  etc. 

b.  make  rules  for  teacher  certification,  school  census  and  atten¬ 
dance  . 

c.  set  limits  of  powers  of  local  administrative  units. 

d.  manage  permanent  school  fund  of  the  State. 

e.  determine  school  centers  and  attendance  areas. 

f.  administer  federal  funds  for  vocational  education.  See  Education 
in  North  Carolina  Today  and  Tomorrow,  report  of  the  State  Education  Commission, 
Raleigh,  December  1948,  pp.  366,  3^7.  This  report  will  be  cited  as  Education 
Commission  Report. 

7  H.C.  Constitution,  Art.  IX,^8,  9. 

8  G.S.  115-31.1  through  G.S.  115-31.10. 
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The  Constitution  demands  a  state  school  system,  not  a  patchwork 
of  independent  systems.  Following  the  constitutional  mandate,  the  School 
Law  of  1939  provides  for  organization  of  the  state  into  subdivisions  for 
purposes  of  administering  the  state  system.  These  subdivisions  are  known 
as  county  and  city  school  "administrative  units". 

Local  County  and  City  School  Organization 

County  and  City  Unit  Boards 

The  public  schools  of  North  Carolina  are  administered  through  100 
county  administrative  units  (among  them  Mecklenburg)  and  72  city  admini¬ 
strative  units  (among  them  Charlotte)  carved  out  of  the  100  county  units. 

If  there  wero  no  Charlotte  City  administrative  unit,  the  Mecklonburg  County 
administrative  unit,  corresponding  geographically  to  the  limits  of  Mecklon¬ 
burg  County  and  without  any  islands  exempt  from  its  Jurisdiction,  would  be 
the  organization  responsible  for  Charlotte  schools,  as  well  as  for  all 
the  other  schools  in  the  county  aroa. 

The  Mecklenburg  County  Board  of  Education  is  the  governing  autho¬ 
rity  for  the  Mecklenburg  county  administrative  unit.  Its  members  are 
nominated  biennially  in  the  political  party  primaries  and  are  appointed 
by  the  General  Assembly  for  staggered  terms  of  six  years.  The  beard  must 
meet  at  least  four  times  a  year,  and  may  meet  whenever  it  chooses.  It  is 
the  agency  empowered  to  set  local  school  policy  insofar  as  it  does  not 
conflict  with  the  policies  of  the  state  school  system.  It  has  no  authority 
in  the  Charlotte  City  administrative  unit. 

The  governing  authority  of  the  Charlotte  City  administrative  unit 
is  its  Board  of  Trustees.  The  seven  members  of  this  board  are  selected 
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"by  vote  of  the  people  of  Charlotte  voting  at  large.  Members  serve  for 
six-year  staggered  terms.  Within  its  unit  the  Board  of  Trustees  func¬ 
tions  in  the  manner  described  for  operations  of  the  County  Board  of 
Education  in  the  county  unit. 

The  law  states  that  "it  is  the  duty  of  the  County  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  to  provide  for  an  adequate  school  system  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  children  of  the  county  as  directed  by  law.  "‘9  "The  County  Board  of 
Education,  subject  to  any  paramount  powers  vested  by  law  in  the  State 
Board  of  Education  or  any  other  authorized  agency,  shall  have  general 
control  and  supervision  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  public  schools 

in  their  respective  counties  and  they  shall  execute  the  school  law  in 

10 

their  respective  counties."  The  law  further  states  that  city  admini¬ 
strative  units  are  to  "be  dealt  with  by  the  State  school  authorities 
in  all  matters  of  school  administration  in  the  3ame  way  and  manner  as 
are  county  administrative  units ".^ 

County  and  City  Unit  Superintendents 

The  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  the  Mecklenburg  County  admini¬ 
strative  unit  is  appointed  for  a  two-year  term  by  the  County  Board  of 


9  O.S.  115-5*+ 

10  Cr.S.  115-56 

11  G-.S,  115-352.  The  powers  and  duties  of  city  and  county  unit 
governing  bodies  have  been  summarized  as  follows :  appointment  of  unit 
superintendents;  budget  administration  and  money  management;  school  plant 
planning,  maintenance  and  operation;  administration  of  transportation; 
planning  and  effectuating  the  educational  program;  setting  the  school 
calendar;  appointing  district  committeemen;  appointing  members  of  the  unit 
superintendent’s  staff;  giving  final  approval  of  all  employees’  contracts; 
and  acting  as  agent  for  the  State  Board  of  Education.  See  Education  Com¬ 
mission  Report,  pp.  390-391* 
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Education,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the 
State  Superintendent.  He  must  he  a  resident  of  the  county  and  is  re¬ 
quired  to  devote  his  full  time  to  his  duties  as  superintendent.  He  serves 
as  the  administrative  officer  of  the  county  board, ^ 

The  county  superintendent’s  salary  is  paid  from  both  state  and 
local  funds:  $6,900  from  the  State  and  $1,1*00  from  local  funds,  a  total 
of  $8,300. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Charlotte  City  administrative  unit  is 
appointed  for  a  two-year  term  hy  the  unit's  hoard  of  trustees  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  State  Superinten¬ 
dent.  He  serves  as  the  administrative  officer  and  ex-officio  secretary  of 

13 

the  hoard  of  trustees.  He  must  he  a  resident  of  the  city  unit  and  hold 
no  other  job . 


12  and  13  The  State  Education  Commission  summarized  the  duties  of 
unit  superintendents  as  follows: 

a.  Financial  accounting  (preparation  of  records  and  reports) 

h.  Public  Accounting  (preparation  of  records  and  reports) 

c.  Census  taking  and  attendance  service 

d.  Preparation  of  unit  budget  estimates 

e.  Storage,  repair  and  distribution  of  textbooks 

f.  Storage  and  distribution  of  supplies,  fuel,  and  similar  items 

g.  Supervision  of  transportation 

h.  Maintenance  and  operation  of  the  school  plant 

i.  Directing  library  services 

j.  Management  of  the  school  lunchroom  program 

k.  Direction  of  health  services 

l.  Securing  and  assigning  the  instructional  personnel 

m.  Evaluating  educational  services  involving  testing,  promotion, 
and  the  efficiency  of  instruction 

n.  Allocating  responsibility  throughout  the  unit’s  system 

o.  Planning  and  implementing  the  educational  program,  including 
re-organization  and  expansion  of  facilities 

p.  Planning  and  administering  the  extracurricular  program 

q.  Planning  and  administering  the  community  program. 

See  Education  Commission  Report,  pp.  392,  393 ,  39^. 
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The  city  superintendent’s  salary  is  paid  from  "both  state  and  local 
funds:  $6,900  from  the  State  and  $3,100  from  local  funds,  a  total  of 
$10,000. 

Administrative  and  Supervisory  Staffs 

The  administrative  and  supervisory  staff  of  the  Charlotte  City 
unit  is  larger  than  the  Mecklenburg  unit’s  staff.  With  the  increase 
in  personnel  has  come  a  sharper  division  of  duties  than  is  apparent  in 
the  Mecklenburg  unit.  The  City  unit  employs  a  business  manager  who  func¬ 
tions  as  assistant  superintendent  (salary  $8,000),  and  eleven  full-time 
clerical  assistants  (five  of  whom  are  paid  wholly  from  local  funds).  The 
county  unit  has  no  assistant  superintendent,  and  employs  only  five  full¬ 
time  clerical  assistants  (only  one  of  whom  is  paid  wholly  from  local 
funds ) . 

The  City  unit  employs  three  supervisors  of  instruction  in  its 
white  schools,  two  in  its  colored  schools.  The  County  unit  employs  two 
instructional  supervisors,  one  for  its  white  schools,  and  one  for  its 
colored  schools. 

Creneral  Fiscal  Operations 

The  Mecklenburg  County  administrative  unit  board  depends  upon  the 
county  commissioners  for  approval  or  disapproval  of  their  school  budget 
and  for  levying  and  collecting  such  local  taxes  for  school  purposes  as  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  the  local  funds  called  for  in  their  budget  esti¬ 
mates.  The  Charlotte  City  administrative  unit  trustees  depend  upon  both 
the  Charlotte  city  council  and  the  board  of  county  commissioners  for 
approval  or  disapproval  of  their  budget.  They  depend  upon  the  county  com¬ 
missioners  for  levying  and  collecting  such  local  taxes  for  school  purposes 
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as  are  levied  on  a  county-wide  basis  (taxes  for  general  control,  operation 
of  plant,  maintenance  of  plant,  capital  outlay  and  debt  service).  They 
depend  upon  the  Charlotte  city  council  for  the  levying  and  collecting  of 
special  school  supplement  taxes  levied  only  on  property  within  the  city 
limits.  Both  depend  upon  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  approval  of 
their  final  budget  estimates. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  fines,  forfeitures,  and  non- supplement 
local  tax  revenues  are  allocated  to  the  two  administrative  units  by  the 
county  commissioners  on  a  school  population  basis.  The  two  units’  supple¬ 
mental  taxes  are,  of  course,  levied  and  collected  for  them  by  the 
governing  bodies  ---  city  council  and  county  commissioners. 

For  purposes  of  the  general  discussions  in  this  report  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  keep  in  mind  the  usual  terminology  employed  in  references  to  school 
expenditures : ^ 

(1)  "Current  expenses",  a  term  comprehending  the  expenses  of 
general  administrative  control,  instructional  salaries,  plant  operation, 
plant  maintenance,  insurance  and  rent,  pupil  transportation,  libraries, 
and  health  services. 

(2)  "Capital  outlay",  a  term  comprehending  the  expense  of  pur¬ 
chasing  sites  for  schools,  the  erection  of  school  buildings  and  other 
permanent  structures,  the  improvements  of  grounds  at  new  buildings,  al¬ 
terations  and  additions  to  existing  buildings,  installation  of  heating, 
lighting  and  plumbing  equipment,  and  the  purchase  of  furniture,  vehicles, 
and  instructional  apparatus. 


it  A  detailed  outline  of  the  school  budget  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  A  together  with  notes  on  the  sources  of  revenue  for  meeting 
each  item  listed  on  the  budget. 
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(3)  "Debt  service",  a  term  comprehending  the  expense  of  paying  off 
loans  from  the  State,  and  paying  off  principal  and  interest  on  bonded 
indebtedness . 

For  easy  comprehension  of  the  over -all  financial  picture  in  the 
Charlotte  and  Mecklenburg  administrative  units,  the  Institute  has  pre¬ 
pared  the  two  charts  that  appear  on  the  following  pages.  The  first  of 
these  charts  (page  12a)  is  based  on  expenditures  in  the  school  year 
1948-19*4  9.  The  total  amount  of  money  spent  by  each  unit  for  current 
expenses  was  divided  by  the  number  of  children  attending  school  in  each 
unit  and  from  this  the  per -pupil  annual  expenditure  figures  were  obtained. 

To  illustrate  sources  of  this  revenue,  the  portions  properly  allocable 
to  state  funds,  county -wide  funds,  and  special  unit  supplement  funds  were 
figures  and  shaded  for  quick  visual  comparison.  Examination  of  this  chart 
shows  even  more  clearly  than  a  detailed  explanation  that  the  real  difference 
between  the  financial  resources  of  the  city  and  county  units  lies  in  the 
difference  in  their  unit  supplementary  taxes.  It  will  bo  observed  that 
stato  support  per  pupil  runs  higher  for  the  county  unit  than  for  the  city 
unit.  This  is  explained  by  the  different  ways  in  which  teachers  are  allo¬ 
cated:  Charlotte  as  one  unit  gets  its  teacher  allotment  on  a  total  school 
population  basis ;  Mecklenburg  receives  separate  teacher  allotments  based  on 
individual  schools.  Having  more  small  schools  means  that  the  state  allots 
proportionately  more  teachers  per  pupil  in  the  county  unit  than  in  the 
city  unit. 

On  pages  13a,  13b  and  13c  are  charts  designed  to  show  a  breakdown 
of  ad  valorem  property  tax  rates  for  school  purposes  in  the  county  and  city 
for  the  period  193*4  through  19*49*  On  the  basic  chart,  page  13a,  is  plotted 
the  tax  rates  for  debt  service,  capital  outlay  and  current  expenses.  Added 
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PER  PUPIL  ANNUAL  EXPENDITURE 

1948  -  1949 


COUNTY 


$  1 16.42. 


CITY 


$  136.05 


WHERE  THE 
COMES 


MONEY 

from: 


STATE  FUNDS 
COUNTY  WIDE  FUNDS 


UNIT  SUPPLEMENT 
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together ,  these  three  rates  make  up  the  tax  rate  applied  to  every  taxpayer 
in  the  area  of  Charlotte  and  Mecklenburg  regardless  of  where  he  lives. 
Revenues  derived  from  this  basic  rate  are  divided  between  the  two  units 
on  a  school  population  formula.  To  determine  how  much  total  tax  rate  the 
county  unit  taxpayer  pays,  the  chart  on  page  13b  adds  to  the  basic  rate, 
illustrated  in  the  first  chart ,  the  county  unit  supplement  rate.  To  deter¬ 
mine  how  much  total  tax  rate  the  city  unit  taxpayer  pays,  the  chart  on 
page  13c  adds  to  the  basic  rate,  illustrated  in  the  first  chart,  the  city 
unit  supplement  rate. 
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GEOGRAPHY  AND  POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITS 

The  Mecklonburg  County  administrative  unit  is  shaped  like  a  dough¬ 
nut.  Its  outer  boundary  is  the  boundary  of  Mecklenburg  County;  its  inner 
boundary  is  the  corporate  limits  of  the  City  of  Charlotte. 

The  Charlotte  City  administrative  unit  fits  into  the  contor  of  the 
doughnut.  Its  boundaries  are  those  of  the  City  of  Charlotte.  As  far  as 
can  be  determined,  the  city  unit  has  always  covered  the  whole  area  of  the 
city  and  has  never  included  unincorporated  territory. 

While  expansion  of  municipal  limits  does  not,  under  the  general 
law,  carry  with  it  automatic  expansion  of  a  city  administrative  unit’s 
territory,  the  only  special  legislation  providing  for  Charlotte’s  expan¬ 
sion  since  the  city  unit  was  organized  specifically  provided  that,  upon 
approval  of  the  city's  expansion,  the  limits  of  the  administrative  unit 
would  be  pushed  out  to  conform  with  the  new  corporate  limits  upon  approval 
of  the  unit’s  supplement  by  the  voters  in  the  now  territory.1  This 
approval  was  secured. 

In  terms  of  area,  the  Mecklenburg  County  administrative  unit  con¬ 
tains  519.4  square  miles  and  the  Charlotte  City  administrative  unit  con¬ 
tains  29.6  square  miles. 

Mention  must  bo  made  of  general  population,  school  population,  and 
the  location  of  schools  in  the  entire  Charlotte -Mecklenburg  territory. 

The  1940  census  credits  Mecklenburg  with  a  total  population  of  151,826. 

It  assigns  100,889  of  thiB  total  to  the  aroa  then  within  the  City  of 
Charlotte  (19. 3  square  miles  in  1940).  The  1940  census  figures  for  the 
"metropolitan  area  of  Charlotte"  (the  territory  within  Charlotte  Township) 


1  Chapter  226,  Session  Laws  of  1947 >  1C. 
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for  illustration 


was  112,986.  (Soo  the  maps  on  pages  15a,  15b  and  17a, 
tying  population  to  geographic  area,) 

To  make  concrete  general  thinking  about  population  density  in  the 
rural  areas  of  Mecklenburg  County,  the  map  on  page  15b  was  prepared. 

Census  figures  are  available  for  no  rural  units  smaller  than  townships, 
so  it  was  decided  to  determine  the  average  number  of  people  living  in  each 
square  mile  of  each  township  in  the  county  omitting  those  living  inside 
incorporated  towns.  This  map  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  most  thickly 
populated  rural  areas  in  Mecklenburg  lie  West  and  South  of  Charlotte  in  Paw 
Creek,  Berryhill  and  Sharon  townships,  that  nearby  areas  in  Crab  Orchard, 
Morning  Star,  Mallard  Creek  and  Long  Creek  are  not  far  behind.  Within  the 
adjacent  townships  the  population  density  lies  within  three  or  four  milos 
of  the  city  limits.  Generally  speaking,  the  further  away  from  the  Charlotte- 
limits  one  goes,  the  fewer  people  he  finds  in  the  unincorporated  areas. 

These  general  population  facts  lead  to  question^ about  the  distribution  of 
school  population. 


The  October  1949  attendance  counts  for  the  schools  in  the  whole 
county  area  furnish  the  following  statistics : 


County  Unit 

City  Unit 

Totals 

No.  white  children  attending  school . 

9,7kk 

13, 7^8 

23,1(92 

No.  colored  children  attending  school... 

3,388 

6,222 

9,610 

Total  no.  children  attending  school . 

13 , 132 

19,9m 

33,103 

Thus  it  will  bo  observed  that  39.67$  of  tho  children  in  the  whole 
area  attend  county  unit  schools  and  that  60.33$  of  tho  children  in  tho  area 
attend  city  unit  schools. 

In  terms  of  tho  population  of  the  whole  area  on  January  1,  19^9, 
78.5$  of  tho  people  live  inside  the  Charlotte  city  limits  and  6C$  of  tho 
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children  attend  school  there.  At  the  same  time  77$  of  the  county's  taxable 
wealth  lies  inside  Charlotte's  limits. 

Since  1946  the  school  population  of  the  Charlotte  unit  has  increased 
2 6$  and  the  school  population  of  the  Mecklenburg  unit  has  increased  21$ 

(See  figures  used  on  page  24). 

On  November  4,  1949,  the  Charlotte  News  reported  that  Dr.  Garinger, 
the  City  unit  superintendent,  basing  his  observations  on  estimates  of 
a  New  York  school  planning  consultant,  "said  that  the  educational  experts 
forecast  a  40  per  cent  increase  in  the  schools  of  the  nation  for  the  1950- 
60  decennium,  but  Dr.  Engelhardt's  preliminary  surveys  indicate  a  50  per 
cent  increase  for  Charlotte". 

If  these  estimates  are  anywhere  near  reliable,  this  would  mean  that 
by  1560  the  Charlotte  unit  would  have  to  provide  school  facilities  for 
30,000  pupils.  If  the  Mecklenburg  unit’s  school  population  increases  at 
the  estimated  national  average  rate  of  40$,  by  i960  the  Mecklenburg  unit 
would  have  to  provide  for  at  least  18,000  pupils.  Even  if  the  Mecklenburg 
unit's  school  population  should  incroase  only  half  as  fast  as  Charlotte’s 
in  that  period,  the  Mecklenburg  unit  would  still  have  to  provide  for  16,000 
pupils  by  i960. 

Arbitrary  city  and  township  lines  govern  consus  figures  and  usually 
have  to  be  followed  in  analyzing  problems  based  on  those  figures.  To  see 
the  problems  incident  to  the  location  of  children  and  the  location  of  the 
schools  those  children  attend,  a  different  and  more  realistic  approach  is 
needod. 

Independence  Square  in  Charlotte  is  admittedly  the  economic  and 
population  center  of  Mecklenburg  County  even  if  it  is  not  the  exact 
geographical  center  of  the  county.  We  have  already  noted  that  the  bulk  of 
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the  population  outside  Charlotte  lies  within  3  or  4  miles  of  the  city 
limits.  By  drawing  a  circle  with  a  radius  of  7  miles  from  the  middle 
of  The  Square,  it  is  possible  to  carve  out  the  location  of  the  great  bulk 
of  the  area  population  --  the  real  heart  of  the  county  area,  so  that  it 
may  be  examined  as  a  unit  without  being  hindered  by  the  artificial  linos 
of  city  and  township.  The  following  table  shows  what  was  found  by  such 


an  examination,  and  tho  map  on  page  17a  clarifies  the  picture: 


Within  7  Miles  of 
The  Square 


No.  of  white  high  schools  now .  9 

No.  of  white  high  schools  when  the 
new  building  program  is  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  county  unit  re¬ 
arranged  its  system . . .  4 

No.  of  colored  high  schools  now .  3 

No.  of  colored  high  schools  when  the 

new  building  program  is  completed...  3 

No,  of  white  junior  high  schools  now..  2 

No.  of  white  junior  high  schools 

when  new  building  program  completed 
and  county  unit  rearranges  its 

system . . .  8 

No.  of  colored  junior  high  schools....  0 

No.  of  colored  junior  high  schools 

when  building  program  completed .  0 

No.  of  white  elementary  schools .  22 

No.  of  white  elementary  schools  when 

building  program  completed .  24 

No.  of  colored  elementary  schools  now.  12 

No.  of  colored  elementary  schools 

when  building  program  completed .  12 

No.  of  white  school  pupils .  19,125 

No.  of  colored  school  pupils .  7,148 

Total  number  of  pupil3 .  26,273 


More  Than  7  Miles 
from  The  Square 


8 


1 

3 

3 

0 


8 

0 

0 

3 

3 

10 

10 

4,367 

2,462 

6,829 


At  the  present  time  7 9$  of  the  total  school  population  is  attending 
school  within  7  miles  of  The  Square,  an  area  in  which  about  &Cff>  of  the 
total  population  resides,  but  in  which  lies  almost  85%  of  the  taxable 
wealth  of  the  entire  county. 

The  county  unit  must  locate  schools  close  to  the  city  in  order  to 
serve  tho  center  of  its  school  population.  These  county  unit  children 
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PUPIL  AND  BUILDING 

DISTRIBUTION 


(I  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
13  ELEM.  SCHOOLS 


6,829 


PUPILS 


(2  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
£  J.ftrff(<3viv.SCHOaLS  ' 
34 /'ELEM.  SCHOOLS  / 
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living  near  the  city  limits  are  essential  in  the  county's  efforts  to 
build  senior  high  schools  and  the  location  of  the  three  new  senior  high 
schools  can  he  attributed  in  considerable  degree  to  the  location  of  these 
children. 


Ill 
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GUIDING-  PRINCIPLES  FOR  ADEQUATE  SCHOOL  PLANNING  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

To  provide  a  reliable  yardstick  "by  which  to  measure  the  school 
systems  in  Charlotte  and  Mecklenburg  County  outside  Charlotte,  the  Institute 
of  Government  has  insorted  in  this  report  the  following  statements  of  broad 
objectives,  standards  and  measurements.  These  standards  are  not  of  the 
Institute’s  making,  but,  in  the  interests  of  impartial  judgment,  have  been 
adopted  from  the  19^9  Report  of  the  State  Education  Commission,  a  document 
that  has  been  called  a  "Bill  of  Rights  for  North  Carolina  Children". 

While  the  members  of  this  Commission1  woro  not  in  agreement  on  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  responsibility  for  financial  support  of  the  school  program, 
they  wore  unanimous  in  stating  the  principles  cited  in  this  study. 


1  R.  Grady  Rankin,  Commission  Chairman  (textile  leader,  State  Senator; 
Gastonia) 

Jule  B.  Warren,  Vice-chairman  (Editor  of  We  the  People,  publication  nf 
the  North  Carolina  Citizens  Association;  Raleigh) 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Ferguson,  Secretary  (State  Senator,  member  of  State  Board 
of  Education;  Taylorsville) 

W.  Dudley  Bagley  (farmer,  former  State  Senator,  and  former  assistant 
to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States;  Moyock) 

Arthur  E.  Brown  (labor  leader,  American  Federation  of  Labor;  Durham) 

C.  S.  Bunn  (farmer;  Spring  Hope) 

Carly lo  Campbell  (president  of  Meredith  College;  Raleigh) 

M.  C.  Campbell  (superintendent  of  Catawba  County  schools;  Newton) 

C.  G.  Carroll  (superintendent  of  High  Point  city  schools;  High  Point) 
Bertha  Cooper  (classroom  teacher,  NEA  Director  for  North  Carolina; 
Elizabeth  City) 

James  J.  Harris,  Jr.  (president  of  insurance  company;  Charlotte) 
Clarence  Heer  (college  professor  and  economist;  Chapel  Hill) 

Brandon  P.  Hodges  (State  Treasurer,  lawyer,  former  State  Senator, 
Asheville) 

H.  W.  Kendall  (editor  of  tho  Greensboro  Daily  News;  Greensboro) 

Edwin  Pate  (merchant,  farmer,  banker,  State  Senator;  Inurinburg) 

J.  C.  Scarborough  (funeral  heme  proprietor;  Durham) 

Richard  G.  Stockton  (senior  trust  officer  and  vice  president  of  tho 
Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Co.;  Winston-Salem) 

John  W.  Urns te ad  (district  manager,  Jefferson  Standard  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  member  House  of  Representatives;  Chapel  Hill). 
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Fundamental  Objectives 

Every  child  is  entitled  to  an  equal  educational  opportunity.  Children 

in  poorer  communities  should  ho  assured  educational  opportunities  that  are 

2 

more  nearly  equal  to  those  on joyed  hy  children  in  wealthier  communities. 

Instructional  Service 


The  instructional  program  of  the  schools  should  he  sufficiently  com¬ 
prehensive  to  provide  for  the  all-round  growth  and  basic  educational  needs 
of  children  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Such  a  comprehensive 
program  is  one  designed  to  meet  "the  ten  imperative  needs  of  youth": 

(1)  Development  of  salablo  skills  and  those  understandings 
and  attitudes  that  make  the  worker  an  intelligent  and  pro¬ 
ductive  participant  in  economic  life --this  means  young 
people  nood  supervised  work  experience  as  well  as  education 
in  tho  skills  and  knowledge  of  their  occupations. 

(2)  Development  of  good  health  and  maintenance  of  physical 
fitness. 

(3)  Understanding  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  citizen  of 
a  democratic  society,  and  diligence  and  competence  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  their  obligations  as  members  of  the  community  and 
citizens  of  the  state  and  nation. 

(4)  Unders tending  of  the  significance  of  the  family  for  the 
individual  and  society  and  the  conditions  conducive  to  success¬ 
ful  family  life. 

(5)  Knowledge  of  how  to  purchase  and  uso  goods  and  services 
intelligently,  understanding  both  the  values  received  by  the 
consumer  and  the  economic  consequences  of  their  acts. 

(6)  Understanding  of  the  methods  of  science,  tho  influence  of 
science  on  human  life,  and  the  main  scientific  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  of  the  world  and  of  man. 


2  Education  Commission  Report,  p.  4. 
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(7)  Opportunities  to  develop  their  capacities  to  appreciate 
beauty  in  literature,  art,  music,  and  nature. 

(8)  Ability  to  use  leisure  time  well  and  to  budget  it  wisely; 
balancing  activities  that  yield  satisfactions . to  the  individual 
with  those  that  are  socially  useful. 

(9)  Development  of  respect  for  other  persons,  growth  in  their 
insight  into  ethical  values  and  principles,  and  ability  to 
live  and  work  cooperatively  with  others. 

(10)  Growth  in  ability  to  think  rationally,  to  express  their 
thoughts  clearly,  and  to  road  and  listen  with  under standing. 3 


Administration  and  Organization 


To  provide  the  instructional  service  needed,  a  satisfactory  admini¬ 
strative  unit  must  provide  specialists  in  such  areas  as  school  library, 
vocational  education,  special  education,  pupil  transportation,  and  atten¬ 
dance  problems  in  addition  to  a  competent  staff  of  administrative,  super¬ 
visory,  and  clerical  personnel.  In  cooperation  with  other  agencies,  it 
must  provide  such  services  as  health  clinics,  school  lunches,  community 

libraries,  recreation  and  audio-visual  aids. 14 

Since  the  statistics  demonstrate  that  smaller  administrative  units 

must  spend  a  larger  portion  of  their  current  expense  funds  for  administration 

and  supervision  than  larger  units, ^  every  administrative  unit  should  be 

sufficiently  large  to  warrant  the  provision,  at  reasonable  cost,  of  all 

essential  and  desirable  administrative  and  supervisory  services,  except 


3  Summarized  from  The  Imperative  Needs  of  Youth  of  Secondary  School 
Age  (The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals, 
Vol.  31,  No.  145,  March,  19^7)  in  Education  Commission  Report,  pp.  1**  and  15. 
k  Education  Commission  Report,  p.  "TooT" 

5  State  School  Facts,  February,  19^8. 
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those  provided  at  state  expense.  The  best  judgment  recommends  that  units 
should  have  an  absolute  minimum  of  3*500  to  4,000  school  population  and  a 
desirable  minimum  of  9*000  to  10,000  school  population.^  If  an  administra¬ 
tive  unit  has  a  much  smaller  number  of  pupils,  it  can  offer  a  good  program 

only  at  an  increased  cost  per  pupil.  The  more  pupils  it  has  up  to  9*°00 

7 

or  10,000,  the  broader  the  program  it  can  offer  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Except  in  those  places  in  which  it  is  found  administratively  imprac¬ 
tical,  secondary  schools  should  be  established  so  as  to  assure  an  absolute 
minimum  enrollment  of  300  pupils  and  a  desirable  minimum  of  500  to  600 
pupils.  Junior-senior  or  six-year  high  schools  should  have  an  absolute 
minimum  of  *+50  to  500  pupils  and  a  desirable  minimum  of  600  to  7O0  pupils. 

A  four-year  secondary  school,  including  the  13th  and  l4th  years,  should 
have  an  absolute  minimum  of  600  to  700  students  and  a  desirable  minimum 
of  900  to  1,000  students.^ 


6  &  7  Education  Commission  Report,  pp.  57  and  4 01. 
8  Education  Commission  Report,  p.  4oi 
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ANALYSIS  OF  CHARLOTTE  AND  MECKLENBURG  ADMINISTRATIVE  UNITS 
Inquiry :  Should  they  he  united  completely,  partially, 
or  not  at  all? 

At  the  outset  it  should  he  understood  that  the  Institute  of  Govern¬ 
ment  has  conducted  no  "school  survey"  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  term. 
Instead,  following  the  plan  outlined  in  the  Introduction  to  this  report 
(See  page  1) ,  it  has  sought  to  examine  the  two  school  units  in  much  the 
same  way  it  has  examined  the  operations  of  the  city  and  county  governments. 
While  at  all  times  it  has  tried  to  keep  in  the  background  the  simple  fact 
that  in  a  strict  sense  the  two  school  administrative  units  are  not  agencies 
of  the  two  local  governments  hut  separate  units  of  a  state  school  system,  it 
has  been  convinced  that  the  problems  of  school  administration,  organization 
and  finance  are  so  closely  tied  to  local  government  that  a  full  study  of  the 
city  and  county  governments  requires  consideration  of  the  administrative 
and  financial  aspects  of  the  two  school  units  and  the  possible  desirability 
of  uniting  them.  The  ideal  of  equal  opportunity  for  children  of  the  whole 
area  was  at  all  times  tho  standard  of  measurement. 

Thus  the  Institute’s  inquiry  has  not  been  concerned  with  the  way 
teachers  teach,  their  technical  competency,  and  the  subjects  they  teach. 
Instead  its  inquiry  has  been  into  the  governmental  aspects  of  education: 
Where  does  the  money  to  run  the  schools  come  from?  Can  better  results  be 
obtained  for  the  money?  What  is  the  condition  of  the  school  buildings?  Is 
there  a  way  to  organize  things  so  that  more  pupils  get  to  schools  teach¬ 
ing  more  subjects?  What  physical  facilities  are  needed?  Who  pays  for 
them?  Are  all  the  children  in  the  area  getting  desirable  educational 
facilities?  If  there  were  one  administrative  unit  instead  of  two,  would 
it  mean  better  answers  to  these  and  other  questions? 
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An  illustration  >0111  another  part  of  North  Carolina  will  servo  to 
open  an  analysis  of  tho  Charlotte -Me cklonhurg  school  situation. 

In  1933-34  the  white  school  enrollment  in  Anson  County  was  2,68l. 
Within  that  county,  in  addition  to  the  county  administrative  unit,  there 
were  two  city  administrative  units  --a  total  of  three  independent  school 
units  operating  within  the  geographical  area.  By  1947-48  the  whit©  school 
enrollment  in  these  threo  units  had  dwindled  to  1,979.  Bear  in  mind  that 
an  administrative  unit  should  have  an  absolute  minimum  school  population  of 
3,500  to  4,000,  The  committee  appointed  to  recommend  a  solution  to  Anson’s 
problem  knew  immediately  that  in  order  to  operate  even  fairly  adequate 
schools  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  somo  school  consolidations.  In 
order  to  make  those  consolidations,  pupils  from  different  administrative 
units  would  havo  to  be  brought  together.  The  result  was  obvious:  The 
three  administrative  units  had  to  be  made  one. 

This  illustration  points  to  a  well-defined  instanco  in  which  merger 
of  administrative  units  within  a  county  was  imperative.  Is  there  any  such- 
necessity  in  Me cklenburg- Charlotte ?  Obviously  not.  The  latest  comparative 
figuros  from  State  School  Facts,  publication  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  indicate  that  the  Charlotte  City  administrative  unit 
was  in  1945-46  the  largest  city  unit  in  North  Carolina  with  an  average 
daily  attendance  (always  lower  than  school  population)  cf  15,478.  (The 
most  recent  attendance  figures  show  19,47°  pupils  in  the  city  schools). 

Tho  same  source  indicates  that  the  Mecklenburg  County  unit,  with  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  10,885  (new  13,132),  3tood  eighth  in  size  among  the 
county  administrative  units  in  North  Carolina.  Thus  both  units  stand  well 
above  the  desirable  minimum  unit  population  set  by  the  State  Education 
Commission,  and  from  that  point  cf  view  face  nc  such  compelling  necessity 
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for  merger  as  faced  the  three  units  in  Anson  County.  The  problem  before 
the  Institute  was  to  determine  whether  other  factors  in  the  school  pic¬ 
ture  in  the  Mecklenburg  area  would  shed  any  light  on  the  question  of  whother 
there  should  be  one  or  two  administrative  units. 

From  still  another  part  of  North  Carolina  comes  an  illustration  of 
a  county-city  area  in  which  an  approach  to  school  organization  radically 
different  from  that  in  Charlotte -Mecklenburg  has  been  adopted. 

The  New  Hanover  County  administrative  unit  covers  all  of  New 
Hanover  County  including  the  City  of  Wilmington.  It  is  chosen  as  the  only 
example  in  North  Carolina  in  which  a  county  administrative  unit  encom¬ 
passes  a  major  city.  Reference  to  the  maps  on  page  25a  will  be  helpful  in 
following  the  discussion. 

To  begin  with,  Mecklenburg  is  more  than  two  and  one -half  times  as 
large  as  New  Hanover  in  area.  Generally  speaking ,  however,  Mecklenburg 
is  more  closely  integrated;  it  is  not  cut  up  by  large  bodies  of  water, 
and  it  has  a  better  organized  system  of  roads  and  highways.  The  population 
density  for  the  two  areas  is  roughly  comparable:  New  Hanover  has  2^7.1 
people  per  square  mile  and  Mecklenburg,  280.1.  In  19^0  about  7°$  of  the 
New  Hanover  population  lived  in  Wilmington  and  about  66$  of  the  Mecklenburg 
population  lived  in  Charlotte,  although  the  metropolitan  area  of  Charlotte 
(the  township)  contained  7^$  of*  "the  Mecklenburg  population.  A  1^6  survey 
shows  that  Wilmington  now  has  only  about  63$  of  Now  Hanover’s  total  popu¬ 
lation.  Reference  to  the  accompanying  maps  will  indicate  that,  in  both 
counties,  the  distance  from  the  central  city  limits  to  the  county  line  is 
nowhere  more  than  20  miles.  One  additional  fact  may  be  of  interest:  about 
70$  of  New  Hanover’s  taxable  property  lies  within  the  limits  of  Wilmington; 
about  78$  of  Mecklenburg’s  taxable  property  lies  within  the  limits  of 
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AREA*  542  square  miles 


POPULATION:  (oounty) 
1920  1950  1940 

30,695  127,271  151,826 

POPULATION:  (city) 
1920  1930  1940 

46,338  82,675  100,899 

COUNTY  DENSITY 

280.1  per  sq.  mi. 

RURAL-URBAN  DIVISION 
66.5/6  urban 
33 #5$  rural 
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AREA:  194  square  miles 

POPULATION:  (oounty) 
1920  1930  1940 

40,620  43,010  47,935 

POPULATION:  (oity) 

1920  1930  1940 

33,372  32,270  33,407 

COUNTY  DENSITY  . 

247*1  per  sq.  mi. 

RURAL-URBAN  DIVISION 
69.7/6  urban 
30.3^  rural 
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Those  facts  demonstrate  that  the  two  areas  are  sufficiently  similar 
in  land  and  population  characteristics  to  make  comparisons  useful. 

Under  the  unitary  system  in  New  Hanover,  all  high  school  students 
attend  high  school  in  the  City  of  Wilmington. 

After  studying  the  system  in  Now  Hanover  and  Wilmington,  the 
Institute  feels  that  the  following  points  or  conclusions  will  he  helpful 
in  thinking  about  the  schools  in  Charlotte  and  Mecklenburg. 

(1)  The  work  of  the  Now  Hanover  County  administrative  unit  has 
beon  outstanding.  In  tho  opinion  of  professional  school  administrators 
the  grammar  and  high  schools  of  this  unit,  both  white  and  colored,  are 
among  the  best  in  North  Carolina."  Tho  enrollment  of  the  New  Hanover  High 
School  is  1,900  students,  almost  twico  tho  number  set  as  the  desirable 
minimum  by  tho  State  Education  Commission  (See  page  22).  Certainly  this 
size  has  been  of  Importance  in  making  a  broad  program  of  instruction 
available  at  a  reasonable  cost,  and  significantly  the  reputation  of  this 
school  seems  to  have  grown  with  its  growth  in  sizo, 

(2)  The  New  Hanover  administrative  unit  has  held  its  position  of 
leadership  for  a  nimbor  of  years.  As  an  example  of  this  leadership,  for 
a  long  time  it  was  the  only  county  unit  in  the  State  having  a  nine -months 
term.  Another  example  is  the  early  establishment  of  a  retirement  system 
long  antedating  tho  state  system. 

(3)  Every  child  in  tho  rural,  as  well  as  the  urban,  area  of  tho 
county  has  an  equal  educational  opportunity.  This  is  a  matter  of  pride 
with  both  the  rural  and  urban  citizens. 

(*0  Tho  persons  engaged  in  administering  tho  unit  ascribe  their 
success  to  the  fact  that  the  entire  county  area  operates  as  a  single  ad¬ 


ministrative  unit. 
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(5)  The  school  plant  is  in  excellent  condition.  Although  on  the 
coast  and  in  a  damp  climate,  tho  "buildings  seem  to  he  in  fine  condition 
and  well  kept  up.  Tho  unit  actually  operates  one  grammar  school  in  a 
building  erected  in  I87O,  and  surprisingly,  it  does  not  need  to  he  re¬ 
placed,  The  bonded  indebtedness  is  low.  Only  two  schools,  in  the  opinion 
of  tho  local  superintendent,  nood  to  be  consolidated  (two  small  colored 
schools ) . 

(6)  Thore  is  no  competition  between  the  rural  and  urban  schools 
over  the  employment  of  teachers;  they  arc  all  employed  by  the  same  system. 

(7)  The  communication  and  distribution  problem  has  boon  alleviated 
through  centralized  control  with  school  busses  coming  in  every  day  to  the 
central  film  storage  point,  library,  textbook  library,  supply  room,  etc. 

(8)  The  teacher  allotment  problem  as  between  different  schools 
creates  little  or  no  difficulty. 

(9)  There  is  no  tuition  problem.  With  one  system  it  simply  does 
not  arise. 

(10)  For  practical  purposes,  children  may  attend  any  school  in  tho 
county.  On  the  other  hand,  if  considered  desirable  administratively, 
children  can  be  assigned  to  certain  schools,  and  teachers  shifted,  if 
tho  organization  requiros  it. 

(11)  The  unit  has  established  a  fully  accredited  Junior  college 
with  an  enrollment  of  I9I  students  in  its  first  year  of  operation.  No 
difficulty  was  encountered  in  the  establishment  of  the  Junior  College  as 
far  as  control  was  concerned  since  all  public  school  administrative  control 
rests  in  one  body,  the  Now  Hanover  Board  of  Education. 

The  New  Hanover -Wilmington  school  system  has  been  commented  on 
primarily,  not  to  point  out  unfavorable  comparisons  with  the  Mecklenburg- 
Char lotto  system,  but  to  help  in  answering  the  question  of  whether  there 
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aro  any  features  about  a  merged  county-city  school  system  that  would 
cause  it  to  he  mcro  economically  operated,  simplify  its  administration, 
and  insure  to  a  greater  number  of  children  a  comprehensive  and  enriched 
educational  program. 

In  thinking  about  this  question  it  will  be  convenient  to  analyzo 
separately  the  physical,  instructional,  and  administrative  aspects  of 
the  Charlotte  and  Mecklenburg  school'  units. 

Location  and  Construction  of  School  Buildings 

The  construction  of  school  buildings  is  a  major  expense.  As  pointed 
out  earlier,  the  funds  for  this  expenditure  are  derived  from  two  sources, 
the  sale  of  bonds,  and  from  current  tax  revenuos  denominated  "capital  outlay". 
The  following  table  will  indicate  the  annual  capital  outlay  appropriations 
made  by  the  county  commissioners  for  expenditure  by  the  city  and  county 
units  in  the  past  five  fiscal  years  and  in  the  curront  year: 


YEAR 

CITY 

C0UOTY 

TOTAL 

1944  -45 

$  92,903.40 

$  44,280.00 

$  137,183.^0 

1945-46 

87,369.50 

38,870.00 

122,239.50 

1946-47 

80,921.00 

54,000.00 

134,921.00 

1947-48 

93,600.00 

242,870.00 

336,470.00 

1948-49 

193,500.00 

177,850.00 

371,350.00 

1949-50 

249,000.00’ 

259,370.00 

508,370.00 

Although  appropriated  by  the 

county  commissioners 

to  the  city  and 

county  units  for  separate  expenditure,  the  curront  revenues  for  capital 
outlay  are  derived  from  county -wide  ad  valorem  property  tax  levies  and 
miscellaneous  county -wide  revenue  sources. 
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The  current  funds  for  the  retirement  of  "bonds,  "debt  service", 
are  also  derived  from  county -wide  taxes.  (The  one  exception  is  revenue 
for  paying  off  "bonds  issued  "by  school  districts  prior  to  1933  when  the 
present  state  school  system  was  inaugurated.) 


Present  Building  Program 


Keeping  in  mind  the  fundamental  financial  principle  that  the  county 
as  a  whole  (without  reference  to  the  lines  of  county  and  city  administra¬ 
tive  school  units)  "bears  the  responsibility  for  the  purchase  of  school 
sites  and  the  construction  and  equipping  of  new  school  buildings,  it  is 
pertinent  to  examine  the  new  school  building  program  in  Mecklenburg  County, 

In  19^8  the  people  of  Mecklenburg  County,  voting  county -wide, 
approved  the  issuance  of  $6,000,000  in  bonds  for  the  construction  of 
school  buildings  in  the  county.  In  round  numbers,  $*4,000,000  of  this  total 
will  be  spent  by  the  Charlotte  City  administrative  unit  for  the  erection 
of  buildings  within  the  limits  of  that  unit,  and  $2,000,000  will  be  spent 
outside  the  city  administrative  unit  in  the  erection  of  new  buildings  for 
the  county  unit.  This  division  of  the  total  bond  revenuo  was  arrived  at 
theoretically  on  the  basis  of  need.  In  determining  need  the  commissioners 
used  rough  per  capita  school  populations  of  the  two  areas  and  allocated 
l/3  to  the  county  and  2/3  to  the  city. 

After  the  bond  election  had  been  carried,  the  city  unit  called  in 
a  nationally  known  educational  consultant  for  advice  in  the  proper  use 
of  its  $*1,000,000.  After  studying  the  present  facilities,  the  school 
population  of  the  city  unit,  its  probable  growth,  possible  future  expan¬ 
sion  and  related  factors,  the  consultant  recommended  sites  for  the  new 
buildings.  The  school  authorities  followed  his  advice  in  choosing  sites 
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and  tentative  plane  were  made  for  the  erection  of  one  new  high  school  and 
two  now  elementary  schools. 

The  county  unit  followed  a  similar  procedure  and  employed  the  same 
firm  of  consultants.  Like  studies  wore  made  for  the  county  unit.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  was  wise  for  the  two  units  to  use  the  same  consultant.  Naturally 
the  recommendations  for  one  unit  having  heen  made,  the  consultant  was 
able  to  make  recommendations  for  the  second  unit  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  first  unit’s  plans.  For  the  county  unit,  it  was  determined  that  three 
senior  high  schools  should  ho  erected  in  the  county  area  outside  Charlotte. 
Each  was  to  draw  students  from  approximately  one -third  of  the  county  area, 
and  behind  the  plan  was  the  desire  to  eliminate  the  necessity  of  running 
1^  senior  high  schools  of  varying  sizes. 

The  $6,000,000  bond  issue  for  school  building  construction  and  the 
planning  for  its  expenditure  raise  a  primary  question: 

If  the  county  and  city  administrative  units  take  their  respective 
shares  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  these  bonds,  and  if  each  decidos 
how  and  where  its  buildings  are  to  be  erected  (with  the  best  available 
advice  based  on  the  existence  of  two  units),  will  it  be  possible  from  tho 
standpoint  of  all  tho  people  in  the  Charlotte -Mecklenburg  area  to  make 
this  building  program  both  efficient  and  economical? 

The  map  on  page  17a  showing  locations  of  new  buildings  in  both 
units  should  be  studied  carefully.  Tho  city  unit  is  planning  to  erect 
a  now  high  school  building  on  the  southeastern  edge  of  tho  city.  To  draw 
pupils  equally  from  three  areas  of  the  county  outside  the  city,  the  county 
unit  is  to  erect  one  high  school  about  7  miles  north  of  the  city,  one 
about  3  miles  west  of  the  city,  and  the  third  about  2  miles  east  of  the 
city.  The  result  in  one  instance  is  that  county  unit  children  living  in 
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sight  of  tho  new  city  unit  high  school  will  have  to  he  transported  a 
distance  of  four  miles  to  one  of  the  new  county  unit  high  schools.  Tho 
nearness  of  schools  in  a  heavily  populated  area  is  to  he  expected ,  hut 
it  is  a  fair  question  as  to  whether  any  of  these  new  schools  would  have 
been  placed  as  now  planned  had  the  consultants  been  dealing  with  one 
unit  for  administration  instead  of  two. 

With  the  recent  expansion  of  the  city  unit,  children  who  formerly 
attended  a  county  high  school  within  sight  of  their  homes  find  that  they 
must  attend  a  city  school  some  considerable  distance  away  and  face  a 
transportation  prohlom  and  expense  hitherto  unknown.  In  this  latter  case, 
the  authorities  have  simply  allowed  the  children  to  go  to  the  nearer 
school  --a  practical  temporary  solution  hut  one  with  no  legal  sanction 
so  long  as  the  units  are  separate.  The  artificiality  of  the  present  boun¬ 
dary  lines  emerges  clearly  in  these  illustrations,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  citizens  aro  puzzled  by  what  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  planning.  In 
addition  to  their  psychological  annoyance  and  physical  inconvonienco  tho 
people  of  tho  whole  area  realize  they  must  bear  the  expense  of  the  program 
and  aro  likely  to  suffer  economically. 

While  it  is  often  repeated  that  public  schools  in  North  Carolina  arc 
a  matter  of  state  concern  and  are  largely  governed  on  tho  basis  of  state 
policy,  it  should  be  observed  that  by  leaving  with  the  counties  respon¬ 
sibility  for  financing  the  construction  of  now  buildings,  an  important 
element  in  state  control  is  missing.  Where  the  entire  county  is  served 
by  a  single  administrative  unit,  the  location  of  buildings  and  the  expen¬ 
ditures  for  their  construction  can,  at  least  from  the  county -wide  point  of 
view,  bo  planned  and  allocated  with  a  fair  regard  to  county-wide  population 
areas,  expansion,  need,  and  economy.  When  a  single  county  area  is  served 
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"by  more  than  ono  administrative  unit,  however,  the  absence  of  centralized 
control  makes  itself  felt  moro  acutely.  Thus,  although  Mecklenburg  County 
votes  as  a  unit  for  the  issuance  of  bonds  for  school  buildings,  and  pays 
for  them  from  county -wido  taxes,  and  although  the  county  commissioners, 
speaking  for  the  whole  county,  make  tho  allocation  of  tho  bond  revenue 
between  the  two  administrative  units  concerned,  tho  county  commissioners 
do  not  control  tho  location  of  sites  for  tho  buildings  to  be  con¬ 
structed.  That  is  loft  to  tho  governing  boards  of  the  two  school  admini¬ 
strative  units  except  for  the  fact  that  tho  plans  for  individual  build¬ 
ings  must  bo  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent.'*' 

Thus,  under  the  legally  established  system,  the  two  administrative 
units  determine  their  building  needs,  select  their  school  sites,  and 
building  their  buildings  without  reference  to  each  other's  needs  and 
sites.  This  is  tho  normal  procedure  in  North  Carolina,  and,  except  for 
tho  wise  choice  of  seeking  advice  on  locations  from  the  same  consultant, 
this  is  tho  procedure  followed  in  the  two  administrative  units  under  con¬ 
sideration. 

Obviously  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents  what  could  be  saved  by  centralized  planning  of  school  locations, 
but  common  experience  makes  tho  citizen  wonder  if  a  single  building  pro¬ 
gram  for  tho  geographic  area  would  not  bo  moro  efficient  and  more  econo¬ 
mical  than  two  building  programs  existing  side  by  side,  legally  separated 
from  each  other.  While  it  may  be  too  late  to  make  changes  in  the  present 
building  program,  it  is  never  too  late  to  start  thinking  in  county -wide 
terms  in  tho  planning  of  future  school  construction  throughout  the  area. 


1  G.S.  115-83  and  G.S.  115-3^. 
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Probable?  Future  Building  Noeds 

The  schoolhouso  of  the  past  is  not  adequate  for  present  and  future 
educational  and  community  noeds.  School  plant  planners  must  think  in 
terms  of  larger  classrooms  for  more  pupil  activities;  provision  must  ho 
made  for  serving  the  many  interests  of  adults;  greater  attention  must 
he  given  to  better  seeing  conditions  for  eyesight  conservation;  and  more 
consideration  must  ho  given  to  tho  health  and  safety  of  occupants. 

The  modern  primary  classroom  requires  about  900  to  1,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space.  Each  first  grade  room  should  bo  provided  with  drink¬ 
ing,  washing,  and  toilet  facilities. 

All  elementary  classrooms  should  bo  provided  with  work  counters, 
sinks,  ample  cabinot  space  for  general  and  individual  books  and  supplies, 
and  facilities  for  pupils’  and  teachers’  wraps.  The  elementary  classroom 
requires  considerable  eye-level  "tack  board".  Classroom  furniture  should 
bo  informal  and  should  permit  easy  rearrangement  to  meet  tho  needs  of 
various  individual  and  group  activities.  Upper  elementary  grade  rooms 
require  about  800  to  $00  square  feet  of  floor  space  for  a  modorn  program. 

The  rocommondations  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
regarding  science  laboratories,  home  making  facilities,  and  facilities 
for  the  teaching  of  vocational  agriculture,  shop  work,  and  industrial 
arts  are  reasonably  satisfactory  for  present  noeds,  but  these  recommenda¬ 
tions  should  be  considered  as  minimum. 

Various  types  of  auxiliary  rooms  should  bo  included  for  both  elemen¬ 
tary  and  high  schools : 

(l)  Library  rooms  should  be  includod  in  all  plans  and  ample  sholving 
and  storage  space  should  bo  provided.  Tho  librarian  should  have  a  separate 
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room  to  be  used,  as  a  work  room  whore  records  can  bo  kept  and  repairs  to 
books  can  bo  made.  There  is  also  nood  for  table  spaco  for  use  by  students 
doing  reference  work. 

(2)  There  should  bo  teachers’  work  rooms  sufficiently  largo  to 
provide  storago  spaco  for  materials  as  well  as  work  spaco  for  teachers. 

(3)  Provision  should  be  made  for  tho  uso  of  audio-visual  aids 
bocause  thore  is  a  definite  trond  toward  more  instruction  of  this  typo. 

(4)  With  the  increased  emphasis  on  health  and  physical  education, 
a  clinic  room  is  ossential.  It  can  bo  used  by  tho  doctors,  dentists,  and 
nurses  when  making  routine  check-ups  ^nd  bo  made  to  serve  as  a  sick  and 
first-aid  room. 

(5)  Provision  should  be  made  for  students’  activity  rooms  to 
sorvo  as  places  whore  the  various  clubs  can  meet  and  whero  work  on  school 
newspapers  may  be  done. 

(6)  Music  rooms  and  provisions  for  storing  instruments  should  bo 
included  in  school  building  plans. 

(7)  The  efficient  administration  of  a  school  requires  suitable 
spaco  for  private  and  general  offices  for  tho  principal  and  his  staff, 
firoproof  files  for  the  safe -keeping  of  school  records,  work  of  janitors 
and  gonoral  storago. 

Large  general  rooms  are  a  necessity  in  tho  modern  school  plant. 

Tho  major  activities  for  which  such  space  must  bo  provided  are  assembly, 

recreation,  and  lunch.  It  is  most  desirable  that  each  of  these  throe 

2 

activities  be  provided  with  a  soparate  facility. 


2  Education  Commission  Report,  pp.  345,  346,  347. 
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Thcsu  remarks  concerning  future  school  "building  neods  have  boon 
takon  almost  bodily  from  the  report  of  the  State  Education  Commission, 
an  impartial  report  of  North  Carolina  laymen  and  school  administrators. 
They  represent  informed  opinion  and  should  be  given  weight  in  deciding 
what  the  school  systems  in  Charlotte  and  Mocklonburg  County  roquire  now 
and  will  require  in  the  future.  How  much  of  this  need  will  bo  mot  by 
the  expenditure  of  tho  recently -voted  $6,000,000  is  hard  to  determine. 

In  this  connection  a  story  in  Tho  Charlotto  News  for  November  U, 
19^9>  has  portinonce : 

Even  with  a  $^,000,000  building  program  approaching  an 
end,  Charlotte’s  schools  aro  now  overcrowded  and  Dr.  Garinger 
said  tho  day  tho  Chantilly  Elomentary  School  is  opened,  there 
will  bo  neod  for  additional  classrooms  there. 

This  year’s  enrollment  of  slightly  more  than  20,000  is 
1,000  greater  than  last  year  and  Dr.  Garinger  pointed  out 
that  two  now  olemontary  schools,  Chantilly  and  Park  Hoad, 
with  combined  capacity  of  800  pupils,  will  not  bo  sufficient 
to  absorb  this  year’s  increase. 

At  tho  moment  throo  additional  schools  aro  urgently 
neodod,  Dr.  Garinger  said,  and  a  committee  of  the  school 
board  is  now  investigating  sites  for  a  now  elementary  school 
in  the  Merry  Oaks  section,  a  primary  school  in  tho  Charlotto 
Country  Club  aroa,  and  a  Negro  elomontary  school  in  tho 
Double -Oaks -Fairviow  Homes  district. 

If  Charlotto  is  to  only  keep  pace  with  curront  demands, 
another  school  building  bond  program  is  necessary,  the  super¬ 
intendent  said.  A  bond  issue  of  sovoral  million  dollars  will 
bo  required,  he  said... 

This  is  the  story  within  tho  Charlotto  City  unit,  but  if  the  rural  school 
population  gains  in  the  next  ton  years  at  anything  near  tho  hOfy  rate 
anticipated  nationally  tho  same  facility  shortage  will  face  the  Mecklen¬ 
burg  unit. 

Tho  expansion  of  tho  population,  changing  methods  of  education, 
and  expanding  community  demands  on  the  schools  will  make  new  construction 
a  necessity,  and  that  within  the  very  near  future. 
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Linked  with  tho  normal  future  needs  mentioned  already  is  another 


potential  noed  that  it  would  bo  unwise  for  people  planning  the  future 
development  of  Mecklenburg  and  Charlotte  schools  to  ignore.  Decisions 
of  tho  Unitod  States  Supremo  Court  during  tho  last  few  years  havo  con¬ 
sistently  pointed  out  that  educational  facilities  for  whito  and  colored 
children  must  be  equal.  While  tho  actual  casos  before  the  Court  have 
dealt  with  professional  and  college  training,  thoro  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  a  different  attitude  would  bo  adopted  with  regard  to  elementary  and 
high  school  facilities.  Throe  casos  from  tho  State  of  Virginia  are 
already  in  tho  courts,  and  similar  casos  on  elomontary  and  high  school 
facilities  have  boon  filed  in  Durham  and  Roboson  countios  in  North 
Carolina . 

Tho  simple  fact  is  that  should  the  county  and  city  units  be  faced 
with  tho  necessity  of  equalizing  tho  plant  facilities  for  white  and 
colored  elementary  and  high  schools  a  very  serious  capital  expenditure 
would  be  imperative.  Whito  school  patrons  have  little  notion  of  lowering 
tho  calibre  of  whito  school  facilities,  and  the  county  commissioners  would 
be  faced  with  tho  necessity  of  raising  the  colored  schools  to  the  standard 
of  tho  whito  schools. 


Maintaining  the  School  Plant 

The  school  budget  term  "maintenance  of  plant"  rofers  to  repairing 
school  buildings,  repairing  and  replacing  heating,  lighting,  plumbing  and 
other  equipment,  and  repairing  and  replacing  furniture  and  instructional 
apparatus.  The  state  lends  no  assistance  to  the  local  units  in  prying  for 
this  werk.  Funds  for  maintenance  of  tho  school  plant  arc  derived  from 
co’inty-wide  taxes,  fines,  forfeitures,  penalties,  dog  taxes  and  poll  taxes. 
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This  revenue  is  apportioned  to  ouch  of  the  two  units  on  a  school  popula¬ 
tion  basis. 

Tho  County  Board  of  Education  and  tho  City  Board  of  Trustees  boar 
tho  responsibility  for  maintenance  work,  and  it  is  administered  under 
tho  direction  of  tho  two  unit  superintendents.  Charlotte  and  Mecklenburg 
operate  separately  insofar  as  the  expenditure  of  maintenance  funds  is 
concerned  regardless  of  tho  fact  that  tho  plant  each  maintains  was 
initially  a  county -wide  expense,  and  regardless  of  the  fact  that  when 
tho  plant  needs  replacement  that  expense,  too,  must  be  paid  by  county- 
wide  taxes . 

Maintenance  costs  are  governed  primarily  by  the  number,  size,  ago, 
quality,  location,  and  care  of  oxisting  buildings.  Generally  speaking, 
school  administrators  believe  that  maintenance  expenses  are  subject  to 
only  nominal  reduction  through  tho  merger  of  city  and  county  units  when 
tho  two  units  are  alroady  largo  in  size.  On  the  other  hand,  they  also 
agree  that  tho  morger  of  two  such  units  would  not  raiso  per -building  main¬ 
tenance  costs. 

In  two  separate  administrative  units  each  must  have  its  own 
official  charged  with  responsibility  for  maintenance;  each  must  employ 
maintenance  workers,  or  each  must  contract  with  private  concerns  to  do 
maintenance  work.  School  building  maintenance  is  hardly  different  from 
tho  maintenance  of  an  industrial  plant  or  business  enterprise.  In  fact, 
it  is  a  purely  business  aspoct  of  school  operation.  As  such,  administrative 
units  tend  to  adopt  the  maintenance  practices  common  to  the  business  world 
around  them  within  tho  limits  of  the  funds  available.  Business  practices 
in  regard  to  maintenance  seom  to  vary  botwoon  urban  Charlotte  and  rural 
Mecklenburg,  and  to  a  similar  degree,  school  maintenance  practices  differ 
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in  the  two  school  units.  Money  scarcity  usually  is  tho  impetus  behind 
schemes  to  cut  maintenance  costs. 

Should  tho  two  units  he  merged,  a  single  system  would  he  inevitable. 
County  school  authorities  now  believe  they  get  hotter  maintenance  for  the 
money  they  spend  than  does  the  city  unit.  Would  a  single  unit  ho  able 
in  all  areas  to  effect  the  savings  the  county  feels  it  now  has?  Or,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  the  metropolitan  business  practices  presently  re¬ 
flected  in  tho  city  unit  tond  to  spread  over  the  whole  area?  The  answer 
seems  to  rest  in  tho  personnel  selected  to  handle  the  work  in  a  merged 
unit  and  thoir  efforts  toward  maintenance  cost  reduction.  There  is  a 
possibility  that  maintenance  exponses  on  all  the  school  property  in  tho 
Mecklenburg -Charlotte  area  could  bo  reduced  by  centralizing  tho  admini¬ 
stration  of  maintenance  matters ,  by  a  thoughtful  organization  of  tine  and 
personnel,  and  by  centralizing  the  purchasing  and  use  of  materials  for 
maintenance  work.  Centralized  purchasing  is  admittedly  a  cost -saving 
practice.  Since  maintenance  must  be  planned  and  supervised,  it  is  at 
least  an  open  question  whether  centralized  supervision  is  cheaper  than 
separate  supervision.  A  vigorous  and  well-publicized  effort  to  reduce 
maintenance  costs  might  produce  surprising  results. 

Operating  the  School  Plant 

Tied  naturally  to  tho  problem  of  plant  maintenance  is  what  the 
school  budget  calls  "operation  of  plant".  This  term  encompasses  the 
normal  functions  essential  to  keeping  buildings  open, clean,  lighted, 
heated,  and  generally  usable.  The  expenses  of  these  operations  are  "current 
expenses"  and  are  financed  primarily  with  state  funds.  Here  again,  however, 
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Charlotte  and  Mecklenburg  operate  without  reference  to  each  other.  The 
money  allocated  for  operation  of  plant  in  both  units  is  spent  for  jani¬ 
torial  salaries  and  supplies,  fuel,  water,  lights,  power  and  telephone. 

From  their  nature  these  operational  expenses  cannot  bo  affected 
to  any  great  extent  one  way  or  the  other  by  separation  or  merger  of  the 
two  administrative  units  under  consideration.  Money  expended  for  those 
services  must  bo  allocated  to  individual  school  buildings,  and  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  operation  of  a  particular  school  building  would  be  adversely 
affected  by  a  difference  in  ovor-all  unit  administration.  Nevertheless, 
close  examination  of  plant  operation  problems  suggests  that  unified  super¬ 
vision,  and  planned  action  hold  out  some  opportunities  for  savings. 

The  fuel  problem  furnishes  an  illustration.  Every  school  build¬ 
ing  needs  coal,  and  in  the  Charlotte -Mecklenburg  area  this  means  that  a 
very  large  sum  of  money  will  be  invested  in  the  purchase  of  that  item  alone. 
(The  two  units  spent  a  combined  total  of  $63,051.97  for  coal  in  1946-47.) 

Once  this  coal  is  purchased  it  must  be  distributed  to  72  different  schools 
located  all  the  way  from  Davidson  to  Pineville  and  from  Clear  Creek  to 
Steel  Creek.  This  presents  a  difficult  problem.  The  county  unit  has 
installed  elaborate  coal  truck,  loader  and  conveyor  equipment  to  handle 
its  deliveries.  While  the  delivery  problem  to  the  30  schools  insido  the 
Charlotte  unit  is  not  as  acute  a  problem,  it  still  presents  difficulties. 

In  a  merged  unit,  it  is  probable  that  the  equipment  already  on  hand  in  the 
county  unit  could  handle  deliveries  for  all  72  schools  --  30  inside 
Charlotte  and  42  outside.  Thoughtful  planning  and  central  control  might 
effect  a  money  saving.  Individually,  theso  possible  operational  savings 
would  be  small,  yet  it  would  be  unwise  to  discount  them. 
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Instructional  Servico 


So  far  the  discussion  has  been  confined  to  geography ,  population, 
and  the  physical  properties  of  tho  schools  in  Charlotte  and  Mecklenburg. 

In  tho  section  dealing  with  probable  future  building  needs  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  1950  concept  of  education  is  a  far  more  complex  thing  than 
simple  indoctrination  in  tho  Throe  Rrs.  This  matter  of  instruction  is 
at  the  center  of  the  school  picture,  and  all  the  allied  matters  of  build¬ 
ings,  equipment,  and  location  fall  into  place  around  it.  To  bo  effect ivo 
and  satisfactory  today  the  instructional  service  must,  in  the  language 
of  intelligent  school  administrators,  take  on  a  "comprehensive"  aspect. 

This  "comprehensive  program"  is  based  on  what  is  called  an  "enriched 
curriculum".  Those  terms  need  some  definition. 

A  comprehensive  instructional  program  provides  opportunities  to 
acquire  skills  in  the  fundamental  "tool"  subjects,  reading,  writing,  spell¬ 
ing,  arithmetic,  history,  science,  etc.  It  promotes  healthful  living, 
creative  activities,  the  use  of  resources,  social  understandings,  and 
wholesome  recreation.  The  enriched  curriculum  is  broad  enough  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  children  and  young  people  regardless  of  whether  they  will 
attend  college  or  work  in  the  home,  on  the  farm,  or  in  industrial  plants. 

The  concept  of  what  the  nature  of  the  elementary  instructional  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  has  changed  considerably  during  tho  past  five  decades. 

Once  the  chiof,  if  not  tho  solo,  function  of  tho  elementary  school  was 
considered  to  bo  tho  dovolopment  of  literacy.  Today,  tho  good  elemen¬ 
tary  school  provides  for  all  children  in  attendance  a  healthful,  attrac¬ 
tive  school  environment;  a  curriculum  planned  to  provide  all-round  growth; 
realistic  attention  to  health  needs;  progressive  growth  in  command  of  the 
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fundamental  skills;  opportunities  for  creative  experiences;  participating 
in  and  understanding  of  the  democratic  process;  adaptation  of  tho  curri¬ 
culum  to  individual  needs  and  abilities;  a  program  of  instruction  related 
to  the  community  served;  and  teachers  with  professional  training  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  grow  in  service. 

Tho  tremendous  increase  in  tho  proportion  of  young  people  who 
attond  secondary  school  has  changed  the  nature  of  tho  instructional  pro¬ 
gram  at  that  level  also.  At  one  time  tho  secondary  school  existod  pri¬ 
marily  to  prepare  students  for  college.  It  now  exists  for  all  young 
people.  The  good  secondary  school  has  broadened  its  offerings  and  adapted 
its  program  to  provide  for  tho  increased  diversity  in  ability,  interests, 
and  purposes  among  secondary  school  pupils.  It  socks  to  provide  an 
instructional  program  that  will  neot  tho  following  needs  which  all  young 
peoplo  have  in  common: 

The  need  to: 

(1)  develop  salable  skills 

(2)  develop  and  maintain  good  health  and  physical  fitness 

(3)  understand  their  rights  and  duties 

(4)  understand  tho  significance  of  tho  family  for  society 

(5)  know  how  to  purchase  and  use  goods  and  services  intelligently 

(6)  understand  the  influence  of  scionce  on  human  life 

(7)  appreciate  literature,  art,  music,  and  nature 

(8)  bo  ablo  to  use  their  leisure  time  well  and  to  budget  it  wisely 

(9)  develop  respect  for  other  persons  ^ 

(10)  grow  in  thoir  ability  to  think  rationally. 

While  tho  Institute  of  Government  is  not  equipped  to  analyze  the 
instructional  programs  followed  in  the  Mecklenburg  and  Charlotte  units, 
even  a  layman’s  comparison  of  the  curricula  followed  in  the  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  of  the  two  units  will,  for  example,  disclose  interesting 
variations.  Vocational  agriculture  is  the  only  subjoct  found  in  tho  county 


3  Education  Commission  Report,  pp.  109,  110. 
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unit  schools  that  is  not  found  in  the  city  unit  schools.  On  tho  other 
hand,  tho  city  schools  are  offering  a  number  of  subjects  not  now  avail¬ 
able  to  students  in  tho  county  schools:  mechanical  and  commercial  draw¬ 
ing,  public  speaking,  Latin,  Spanish,  homo  or  practical  nursing,  masonry, 
traffic,  and  a  variety  of  motal  and  wood  shop  courses.  One  of  the  motives 
for  consolidated  senior  high  schools  in  tho  county  unit  is  tho  hope  that 
more  varied  curricula  will  be  made  economically  feasible. 

Tho  kind  of  instructional  program  capable  of  meeting  the  definitions 
set  out  hero  is  expensive.  In  North  Carolina  tho  state  government  pays 
a  minimum  salary  for  teachers  and  principals,  the  principal  .  school  expense 
for  instruction.  Tho  two  units  supplement  tho  funds  received  from  the 
State  with  local  property  taxes. 

Whon  compared  with  the  99  othor  counties  in  North  Carolina, 

Mecklenburg  is  a  wealthy  county,  and  when  compared  with  other  cities  in 
the  state,  Charlotte  is  a  wealthy  city.  The  Charlotte -Mecklenburg  area 
is  then  one  of  the  chief  concentrations  of  wealth  in  North  Carolina.  It 
is  natural  that  the  schools  in  the  area  reflect  the  advantages  inherent 
in  the  availability  of  local  sources  of  revenue  for  schools.  These  local 
sources  are  tapped  by  both  administrative  units  through  the  supplementary 
property  taxes  mentioned  above. 

The  total  property  worth  of  Mecklenburg  County  has  been  set  at 
$225,276,025.  77. 7$  of  that  total  lies  within  the  Charlotte  City  admini¬ 

strative  unit.  The  remaining  22.3$  lies  within  the  limits  of  the  Mecklenburg 
County  administrative  unit.  This  year  the  county  unit's  supplementary 
tax  has  been  sot  at  18^;  on  the  $100  valuation  of  property;  this  year  the 
city  unit's  supplement  rate  has  been  set  at  k5<£  on  the  $100  valuation  of 
property.  The  amount  of  revenue  available  to  the  two  units  for  adding 
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teachers  and  for  supplementing  teachers’  salaries  is  simple  to  compute. 

A  year  ago  the  relative  percentages  of  total  taxable  wealth  were 
72.5%  in  the  city  unit  and  27.5$  in  the  county  unit.  As  Charlotte  expands 
its  limits  and  the  city  administrative  unit  expands  with  it,  as  will  pro¬ 
bably  continue  to  be  the  case,  the  county  administrative  unit  must  expect 
to  lose  more  and  more  of  the  property  wealth  available  as  its  source  for 
local  supplement. 

It  would  be  an  error  in  this  discussion  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
as  the  city  expands  and  takes  in  property  wealth  it  also  takes  in  children. 
Does  the  reduction  in  children  needing  instruction  offset  the  county  unit’s 
loss  in  property  wealth  available  to  finance  that  instruction?  The  answer 
to  this  question  lies  in  the  characteristics  of  the  area  added  to  the  city 
by  incorporation.  If  the  area  is  what  might  be  called  "A"  residential 
property  or  "B"  residential  property,  or  even  suburban  commercial  and 
industrial  property,  there  is  little  chance  that  the  percentage  of  children 
taken  in  will  equal  the  percentage  of  wealth  taken  in.  The  best  figures 
indicate  that  in  the  19^9  expansion  of  Charlotte  the  number  of  children 
needing  instruction  in  the  county  unit  was  reduced  10$,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  county  unit’s  taxable  wealth  was  reduced  15.62$. 

What  of  the  future?  If  past  experience  is  a  reliable  standard,  it 
seems  clear  that  property  values  in  the  county  unit  will  rise  faster  in  the 
area  adjacent  to  the  Charlotte  limits  than  elsewhere,  but  that  the  number 
of  children  in  that  area  will  not  increase  at  as  rapid  a  rate.  Thus,  as 
to  Charlotte  and  its  administrative  unit,  it  is  probable  that  the  19*+9 
example  will  bo  repeated.  This  will  mean  that  the  Charlotte  unit  will 
remain  in  a  permanently  better  financial  position  with  reference  to  the 
amount  of  taxable  wealth  per  school  child  than  will  the  county  unit.  With 
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more  potential  revenue  to  tap,  the  city  unit’s  schools  will  continue  to 
enjoy  a  potentially  "better  chance  to  obtain  the  kind  of  comprehensive 
program  and  instructional  service  that  can  ho  obtained  through  increasing 
expenditures . 

One  of  the  assertions  constantly  reiterated  by  the  State  Education 
Commission  in  its  report  to  the  19^9  General  Assembly  is  that  curricula 
can  be  enriched  only  when  the  administrative  unit  itself  and  the  individual 
schools  in  the  unit  are  sufficiently  large  in  pupil  population  to  place 
the  per -pupil  costs  involved  in  that  enrichment  within  the  reasonable 
financial  ability  of  the  unit. 

In  the  small  three -or -four -teacher  high  school,  for  example,  the 
pupil  must  fit  himself  into  the  instructional  program  offered  because,  in 
order  to  graduate,  he  must  take  practically  every  subject  offered.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  pupil  in  a  larger  high  school  will  find  that  in  order 
to  graduate  he  need  take  only  a  relatively  small  number  of  the  courses 
offered.  Thus  he  is  at  liberty  to  select  the  subjects  that  will  best 
fit  him  for  what  he  thinks  ho  will  need. 

The  question  immediately  arises  as  to  whether  the  separate  county 
and  city  administrative  units  are  able  to  conduct  enriched  educational 
programs  for  all  the  students  in  the  Charlotte -Mecklenburg  area. 

With  its  high  concentration  of  taxable  wealth,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  Charlotte  unit  should  be  able  to  arrange  a  comprehensive  program  for 
every  student  in  its  schools.  In  fact,  the  present  plans  of  that  unit 
to  extend  shop  training  to  all  its  high  schools  illustrates  the  feasibility 
of  this  point.  The  situation  in  the  county  unit  is  not  equally  clear. 

With  only  about  20$  of  the  taxable  wealth  of  the  area  available  as  a  source 
of  revenue  to  supplement  state  funds  for  instruction,  there  is  a  grave 
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question  as  to  whether  the  county  unit  will  ever  he  able  to  assure  all 
its  children  the  kind  of  enriched  educational  program  the  Charlotte  unit 
is  ablo  to  financo. 

When  completed,  the  three  new  senior  high  schools  in  the  county 
unit  will  have  maximum  enrollments  of  700  pupils  each  and  certainly  these 
schools  will  ho  in  a  better  position  than  the  14  now  operated  to  give  broad 
curricula.  This  enrollment,  however,  is  only  slightly  above  tho  dosirablo 
minimum  recommended  by  the  State  Education  Commission  for  schools  of  this 
class.  This  does  not  promise  particularly  good  chances  for  instituting 
truly  comprehensive  instructional  programs  in  these  consolidated  schools. 
Even  if  the  county  unit  had  docjded  on  two  such  schools  instead  of  throe, 
the  solution  would  not  have  been  satisfactory,  for  in  that  case  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  transport  children  in  somo  cases  almost  around  tho 
city  of  Charlotte  to  get  them  to  school.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not 
seem  likely  that  the  county  unit’s  school  population  will  increase  to  the 
point  where  a  comprehensive  program  will  be  economically  feasible.  Further 
more,  the  14  junior  high  schools  remaining  in  the  county  unit  area  will  all 
be  too  small  to  insure  well-balanced  programs  at  each.  As  in  tho  past, 
tho  county’s  population  will  increase  at  a  greater  rate  in  tho  areas 
immediately  adjacont  to  tho  city  than  in  the  more  remote  soctions.  As  in 
the  past,  the  taxable  wealth  in  the  same  area  will  tend  to  increase  at  a 
greater  rate  than  in  the  more  remote  portions  of  the  county.  And  again, 
as  in  the  past,  it  is  safe  to  say  tho  City  of  Charlotte  and  its  administrat 
unit  will  expand  thereby  reducing  the  county  unit’s  chief  sources  of  both 
school  population  and  taxable  wealth.  The  ultimato  result  of  this  process 
will  bo  to  lower  tho  chances  of  the  county  unit’s  children  for  a  truly 
broad  educational  program. 
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Occasionally  it  is  stated  that  children  living  in  rural  areas  have 
no  real  need  for  the  kind  cf  comprehensive  educational  program  offered  hy 
the  city  schools  and  that,  therefore,  the  money  available  for  the  county 
unit’s  schools  is  as  satisfactory  for  their  noods  as  that  available  for 
the  city  schools  is  for  theirs.  Some  data  available  for  the  years  1945 
and  19^7  tell  an  interesting  story  of  what  happens  to  the  graduates  of 
Mecklenburg  County  unit  high  schools.  Twonty-throo  per  cent  (23$)  of 
the  graduates  went  to  colic-go.  Eight  per  cent  (8$)  went  to  business 
schools.  Of  the  1945  graduates,  40 $  wont  to  work  in  Charlotte  immediately, 
and  of  tho  1947  graduates  46$  went  to  work  in  Charlotte  upon  graduation. 

Only  1,9 $  '“'f  tho  1945  graduates  and  4$  of  the  1947  graduates  stayed  in  the 
rural  areas  to  work  on  farms.  The  rest  of  the  graduates  took  local  jobs  of 
ono  kind  or  another  or  went  into  military  3orvico.  If  past  experience 
moans  anything,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  high  proportion  of  tho  graduates 
who  wont  bo  college  arc  already  working  in  Charlotte.  A  good  many  people 
in  Charlotte  estimate  that  eventually  as  many  as  80 $  of  the  students  from 
tho  schools  in  tho  Mocklonburg  unit  find  thoir  way  to  Charlotte  to  live  and 
work. 

Those  statistics  point  up  two  conclusions* 

(l)  Approached  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  child  living  in  tho 
county  unit  area,  considering  his  probable  future  careor,  there  is  every 
reason  why  he  should  feel  entitled  to  an  educational  opportunity  equal  t n 
that  of  any  child  living  within  the  city  administrative  unit.  To  begin 
with,  ho  faces  a  considerably  better  than  50-5C  chance  of  making  his  home 
and  supporting  his  family  within  the  City  of  Charlotte.  From  a  cold  economic 
view,  he  must  moot  the  competition  of  people  with  hotter  secondary  educations 
than  tho  county  unit  schools  can  give  him.  It  is  hard  for  him  to  undorstand 
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why  ho  is  unable  to  get  equal  educational  advantages.  Since  it  is  also 
truo  that  some  children  attending  the  county  unit  schools  will  remain  in 
rural  areas ,  the  county  unit  should  certainly  provide  agricultural  training 
in  its  curriculum.  It  becomes  apparent  that  not  only  should  the  schools 
serving  children  living  in  what  is  now  the  county  unit  area  offer  an  educa¬ 
tional  program  equally  broad  with  that  offered  by  city  unit  schools,  but  it 
is  mere  than  possible  that  they  should  offer  instructional  service  even 
more  comprehensive  than  that  offered  by  city  unit  schools  if  they  are  to 
serve  all  their  children  and  their  communities. 

(2)  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  city  people  as  a  whole,  it  is  not 
only  advisable  but  natural  to  be  concerned  about  the  educational  advantages 
of  a  substantial  portion  of  the  population  being  fed  to  it  annually  from 
the  other  parts  of  Mecklenburg  County.  It  is  to  the  city’s  advantage  both 
economically  and  culturally  that  its  future  citizens  obtain  the  best  edu¬ 
cation  possible.  Economically  it  is  dangerous  for  a  city  to  welcome  a  large 

number  of  untrained  workers  whose  means  of  livelihood  is  precarious  because 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  not  fitted  to  handle  technical  Jobs.  These  people 

furnish  the  first  candidates  for  the  health  and  welfare  rolls.  More  impor¬ 

tant  is  the  fact  that  poorly  educated  people,  particularly  people  untrained 
in  the  fundamentals  of  democracy  and  human  relationships,  furnish  ripe 
candidates  for  the  police  blotter. 

These  considerations  lead  to  this  question:  Is  it  probable  that  the 
calibre  of  instruction  for  all  children  in  the  Charlotte -Mecklenburg  area 
could  be  improved  by  having  all  the  schools  in  that  area  administered  by 
a  single  agency  instead  of  by  two  agencies? 

Calibre  of  instruction  is  gauged  by  the  ability  of  the  teacher,  the 
sufficiency  of  toachers,  the  availability  of  teaching  aids,  and  the  variety 
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of  subjects  taught.  Merger  would  clear  the  tracks  for  school  consolidations 
based  on  unrestricted  geographical  and  school  population  areas.  The  loca¬ 
tion  of  buildings  in  a  merged  unit  has  already  been  considered.  (See  page 
33,  et  seq) .  This  would  lead  to  more  uniformity  in  school  sizes  and  would 
insure  schools  of  a  size  large  enough  to  make  varied  curricula  economically 
feasible  in  all  the  schools.  With  differences  in  administration  between 
units  eliminated,  with  differences  in  facilities  and  school  sizes  reduced, 
and  with  differences  in  salary  scale  eliminated  (see  page  52),  it  is  even 
possible  to  see  reasons  why  many  good  teachers  would  no  longer  show  such  a 
strong  preference  for  teaching  in  the  urban  schools.  If  the  units  were 
merged  on  a  county  basis,  the  state’s  allotment  of  teachers  would  probably 
be  increased  since  the  practice  is  to  allot  to  county  units  on  the  basis  of 
number  of  schools,  as  well  as  school  population. 

Thus  by  these  standards  it  is  fair  to  say  that  a  merger  carrying 
with  it  better  location  of  schools,  more  equality  in  school  sizes,  a  better 
teacher  allotment  and  the  elimination  of  salary  differentials  would  promise 
a  much  better  chance  for  every  child  in  the  area  to  get  the  kind  of  educa¬ 
tion  that  is  presently  available  to  only  some  of  the  children  in  the  area. 

Administration  and  Supervision 

Administrative  units  are  administered  by  superintendents  working 
under  policy  directives  from  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  State 
Superintendent,  and  the  local  unit  board.  The  function  of  administration 
involves  budget -making;  supervision  of  instructional  policy,  supervision 
of  attendance;  communication  between  administration  and  individual  schools 
and  between  the  schools  themselves;  distribution  of  materials,  supplies, 
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and  educational  aids;  the  collection  and  consolidation  of  reports;  and 
particularly,  the  planning  of  an  educational  program  for  the  unit. 

Administration  is  a  unit -wide  matter.  Since  the  Charlotte  and 
Mecklenburg  schools  are  organized  into  two  units,  those  units  are  admin¬ 
istered  "by  completely  separate  superintendents  and  administrative  staffs. 
Each  maintains  its  own  complete  complement  of  supervisory  personnel  for 
instructional  services,  attendance  checking, lunchroom  work,  library  ser¬ 
vice,  health  service,  communications,  storage  and  distribution  services, 
and  plant  maintenance  and  operation  work. 

A  very  practical  fact  must  be  reckoned  with  in  understanding  the 
whole  matter  of  school  administration.  School  patrons  and  other  citizens 
involved  nr  interested  in  school  affairs  are  seldom  satisfied  unless  they 
can  see  the  "head  man"  and  get  his  opinion  or  decision.  Furthermore,  a 
community  vitally  concerned  with  the  education  of  its  children  makes  con¬ 
stant  and  insistent  demands  on  the  superintendents  for  advice,  for  inspire 
tion,  and  for  innumerable  speeches.  Evenings  aro  not  times  of  relaxation 
for  these  officials.  Both  find  themsolves  in  constant  demand.  Both  find 
their  present  staffs  of  assistants  insufficient  for  the  work  load.  Even 
if  they  both  had  top-level  assistants  empowered  to  make  decisions,  both 
feel  that  the  desire  to  get  the  word  of  the  "head  man"  would  still  keep 
them  swamped.  In  a  merged  unit  the  demands  on  the  single  superintendent 
would,  of  course,  be  multiplied.  Assistants  would  of  necessity  have  to 
satisfy  the  patrons.  How  many  assistants  and  how  many  clerks  a  merged 
administration  would  need  is  hard  to  determine. 

Almost  every  businessman  and  certainly  every  industrial  plant 
director  knows  that  in  order  to  show  a  profit  he  must  draw  a  line  between 
a  top-heavy  establishment  --  one  in  which  there  is  too  much  administration 
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too  much  supervision,  and  too  much  money  being  spent  for  that  management  -- 
and  one  in  which  a  lack  of  supervision  and  management  hinders  efficient 
use  of  equipment  and  desirable  production  and  sales.  In  this  respect  there 
is  no  difference  botweon  a  business  organization  and  a  school  system.  No 
school  system  can  operate  without  direction  and  close  supervision  from  a 
responsible  central  authority,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hiring  of  a 
large  number  of  supervisors,  inspectors, and  similar  persons,  might  tend 
to  cut  the  initiative  of  individual  school  employees  and,  at  the  same  time, 
pile  the  budget  high  with  overhead  expense. 

These  principles  should  govern  the  thinking  in  an  examination  of 
what  might  or  what  should  happen  if  the  schools  in  Charlotte  and  Mecklenburg 
County  were  administered  by  only  one  administrative  unit.  People  familiar 
with  business  practices  know  that  the  consolidation  or  merger  of  business 
firms  or  industrial  plants  is  financially  successful  depending  upon  ability 
to  integrate  the  operations  of  two  organizations  and  make  the  management  of 
one  (somewhat  augmented)  serve  for  the  integrated  establishment.  Should  the 
Charlotte  and  Mecklenburg  units  be  merged,  the  resulting  single  unit  would 
face  the  same  kind  of  reorganization. 

Preparation  of  the  budget  in  a  merged  unit  would  follow  the  same 
technique  now  used  in  the  separate  units,  but  it  would  hardly  be  lighter  than 
the  combined  load  at  the  present  time. 

Supervision  of  instruction  varies  widely  between  the  two  units  at  the 
present  time.  The  county  unit's  supervisor  has  a  far  heavier  individual 
load  than  the  city  unit's  supervisors.  To  obtain  desirable  results  in  a 
merged  unit,  it  is  probable  that  the  supervisory  staff  would  need  more 
personnel  than  the  combined  forces  of  the  two  existing  units. 
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Centralized  communication,  dissemination  of  information,  distri¬ 
bution  of  materials,  supplies  and  educational  aids,  while  they  would  have 
to  cover  a  larger  area,  could  probably  be  handled  without  adding  to  the 
total  personnel  of  tho  two  units  at  the  present  timo.  The  smaller  an 
administrative  unit  is,  the  greater  proportion  of  its  total  budget  it 
must  spend  for  administration  and  supervision.  Conversely,  the  larger 
the  unit  the  smaller  the  proportion  of  its  budget  needed  for  overhead 
expenses.  Adequate  administration,  however,  must  be  the  standard.  Take, 
for  example,  the  important  matter  of  communication  and  delivery  from  the 
unit  center  to  various  schools  scattered  throughout  the  unit.  When  a  school 
needs  certain  supplies,  films,  materials,  books,  or  equipment,  it  usually 
needs  them  immediately.  Morale  as  well  as  operating  efficiency  is  seriously 
damaged  by  having  to  wait  days  for  textbooks  or  other  supplies.  On  the 
other  hand,  few  things  produce  higher  school  morale  than  prompt  delivery 
of  materials  and  prompt  answers  to  requests  for  information  from  the  unit 
center.  Following  the  New  Hanover -Wilmington  example,  a  merged  Charlotte - 
Mecklenburg  unit  could  use  the  school  bus  network  to  provide  remarkably 
efficient  services  in  these  fields.  Even  without  merger  the  county  unit 
could  inaugurate  this  system  when  its  three  new  senior  high  school  are 
completed,  and  the  city  unit  can  make  deliveries  within  its  restricted  area 
by  panel  truck.  As  long  as  the  units  are  separate,  however,  there  will  be 
two  delivery  systems,  two  sets  of  storerooms,  two  sets  of  warehouses,  and 
two  sets  of  personnel.  A  merged  unit  would  centralize  warehouse  and  storage 
space.  It  could  install  sufficient  panel  truck  delivery  service  for  effi¬ 
cient  delivery  of  materials  to  schools  near  the  warehouse  for  transportation 
by  school  bus  to  outlying  schools.  Furthermore,  from  the  standpoint  of 
materials  and  equipment,  it  would  be  possible  to  build  up  central  film, 
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film  strip,  and  record  libraries  with  a  wider  variety  than  is  possible 
in  a  dual  unit  system. 


Financing  the  Schools 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  up  to  a  given  minimum  the  state 
finances  the  expenses  of  general  control,  instructional  service,  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  school  plant,  and  operation  of  the  pupil  transportation 
facilities  of  the  schools.  Capital  outlay  and  debt  service  are  financed 
wholly  from  local  county  sources  of  revenue.  In  a  merged  unit  this 
picture  would  not  be  changed. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  at  the  present  time  both  the  Charlotte 
City  unit  and  the  Mecklenburg  County  unit  supplement  the  revenue  they 
receive  from  the  State  in  order  to  raise  the  state  minimum  standards  of 
general  control,  instructional  service  and  pupil  transportation.  To 
raise  this  extra  revenue,  the  people  of  both  units  have  voted  to  subject 
their  property  to  an  additional  ad  valorem  tax  for  these  supplemental 
purposes.  The  people  of  the  city  unit  have  voted  their  approval  of  the 
maximum  supplemental  levy,  5 0 $  on  the  $100  valuation  of  property.  The 
people  of  the  county  unit  have  voted  approval  of  a  supplemental  levy  up 
to  20 ^  on  the  $100  valuation  of  property.  In  the  current  year  the  city 
unit  is  levying  at  the  rate  of  i+5^ ,  the  county  unit  at  the  rate  of  1 Q<fi .  The 
valuation  of  property  inside  the  county  unit  is  $50,2^1,675,  and  at  the  18^ 
rate  this  is  capable  of  producing  $90,^35  with  which  to  supplement  State 
support  for  the  schools  of  the  county  unit.  The  valuation  of  property 
inside  the  city  unit  is  $175,^3^,355,  and  at  the  rate  this  is  capable 
of  producing  $787,65^  with  which  to  supplement  State  support  for  the  schools 
of  the  city  unit.  Thus,  in  the  whole  Oharlo tte -Mecklenburg  area. 
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rates  operating  on  available  property  wealth  aro  capable  of  producing  a 
total  of  $878,059  for  supplemental  purposes  in  the  current  year.  On 
these  figures  the  city  supplement  amounts  to  $39* 3^  per  pupil  and  the 
county  supplement  is  $6.96  per  pupil. 

The  principal  reason  for  desiring  merger  of  the  two  units  would 
be  to  equalize  educational  opportunities  at  a  higher  level.  Thus,  should 
the  two  administrative  units  be  combinod  there  is  no  chance  that  the 
people  in  the  aroa  could  operate  their  schools  without  a  local  supplement 
to  tho  funds  received  from  the  State.  Furthermore,  to  spread  advantages 
over  more  territory  would  mean  that  the  supplement  would  have  to  be  largor 
than  the  present  total  of  the  two  supplements.  This  points  clearly  to 
the  fact  that  a  merger  of  the  two  units  would  not  promiso  any  reduction 
in  local  supplemental  taxes. 

On  tho  other  hand,  tho  analysis  of  this  report  points  to  possible 
administrative  and  supervisory  savings  that  might  bo  effoctod  in  a  combined 
unit.  Such  savings  would  not,  however,  tend  to  reduce  tho  supplemental 
rates  since  supplemental  revenue  is  not  usod  for  those  purposes  to  any 
marked  extent.  But  would  those  savings  tend  to  reduce  the  taxes  presently 
levied  county -wide  for  current  expenses  and  capital  outlay? 

An  adoquate  staff  of  superintendents,  assistant  superintendent, 
supervisory  personnel,  and  sufficient  clerical  personnel  is  an  absolute 
requirement  in  any  administrative  unit.  In  a  merged  Charlotte -Mecklonburg 
unit  the  objectives  for  which  merger  might  be  attempted  simply  could  not 
be  accomplished  without  a  staff  large  enough  and  capable  enough  to  do  the 
work.  Both  units  aro  having  a  hard  time  getting  tho  work  done  now,  and 
certainly  a  merged  unit  would  need,  as  a  minimum,  ci  staff  equal  to  the  com¬ 
bined  total  of  the  present  units. 
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Tho  state  "budget  law  makes  little  if  any  provision  for  staff 
assistance  for  unit  superintendents  with  the  result  that,  except  as  a 
local  unit  exercises  the  option  through  the  uso  of  local  funds,  the 
superintendent  is  forced  to  give  so  much  of  his  time  to  details  and 
routine  work  that  he  has  littlo  time  to  devote  to  the  professional 
management  and  direction  of  the  educational  program.  The  Charlotte 
unit  applies  a  small  part  of  its  supplemental  revenue  toward  alleviating  * 
this  difficulty,  "but  the  Mecklenburg  unit  applies  almost  none  for  this 
purpose*  The  chief  relief  comes  from  tho  county -wide  non- supplemental 
taxes  and  miscellaneous  revenues.  Since  the  State  would  consider  a 
Charlotte -Mecklenburg  unit  as  simply  one  administrative  unit,  there  is 
little  reason  to  anticipate  any  state  financial  help  in  building  up  an 
adequate  administrative  staff.  Thus,  local  sources  of  revenue  would 
still  be  the  chief  resource  for  financing  staff  assistance.  This  being 
true,  tho  possible  administrative  and  supplementary  savings  mentioned  in 
this  report  would  probably  bo  absorbed  by  the  State  leaving  tho  local 
non -supplement  tax  picture  much  as  it  now  is. 

Bo turning  to  the  matter  of  local  supplements,  an  entirely  different 
problem  must  be  faced.  A  supplement  is  exactly  what  tho  term  implies; 
it  is  tho  financial  assistance  that  the  people  of  a  given  administrative 
unit  are  willing  to  contribute  themselves  in  ordor  to  raise  the  standards 
of  schools  of  their  unit  above  those  insured  from  state  support.  It  is  in 
this  matter  of  willingness  to  contribute  locally  to  school  support  that 
difficulties  become  apparent. 

The  Biblical  tithe  as  a  measure  for  giving  illustrates  an  impor¬ 
tant  principle.  Suppose  a  large  farmer  and  a  small  farmer  lived  on 
adjoining  tracts  of  land.  The  large  farmer  harvested  500  bales  of  cotton. 
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the  small  farmer  10  hales.  Under  the  tithe  principle,  the  large  farmer 
would  contribute  5C  hales  and  the  smaller  farmer  would  contribute  1  hale. 
The  important  point  is  that  each  farmer  would  he  giving  equal  proportions 
of  what  each  had  raised. 

There  is  a 'clear .parallel  to  this  story  in  the  Charlotte -Mecklen¬ 
burg  supplementary  tax  situation.  The  large  farmer  (Charlotte)  has  har¬ 
vested  175  hales  of  cotton  ($175>03^>35^  in  property  assessments)  and  the 
small  farmer  (Mecklenburg)  has  harvested  50  hales  of  cotton  ($50,241,675 
in  property  assessments')*  Under  the  difforent  systems  nor  in  operation, 
the  large  farmer  would  contribute  85p-  hales  and  the  small  farmer  10  hales, 
clearly  the  largo  farmer  is  contributing  a  much  larger  share  of  what  he 
has  harvested  than  the  small  farmer  is  contributing. 

The  point  is  simply  that  the  people  of  the  Charlotte  unit,  by  their 
own  vote,  have  indicated  their  willingness  to  pay  as  high  as  50^  out  of 
every  $100  of  property  they  own  for  their  school  purposes.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Mecklenburg  unit  people  have  indicated  a  willingness  to  pay 
only  as  high  as  20^  out  of  every  $100  of  property  they  own  for  their  school 
purposes.  This  difference  in  the  willingness  of  the  people  in  tho  two 
areas  will  have  to  be  faced  in  determining  how  to  finance  tho  schools  in 
a  merged  unit. 

In  a  single  county -wide  unit,  supplementary  taxes  must  be  spent  on 
a  unit-wide  basis  and  clearly  money  that  is  spent  uniformly  must  be  raised 
uniformly.  This  makes  it  clear  that  a  merged  unit  would  have  to  levy  a 
tax  supplement  at  a  county -wide  uniform  rate.  What  that  rate  would  be  and 
whether  it  would  be  higher  than  tho  present  city  supplement  rate,  would 
have  to  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  need.  Before  such  a  supplement  could 
be  levied  county-wide  it  would  require  approval  of  the  people  of  the  whole 
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county  in  an  election  under  G.3.  115-361.  In  the  current  yeai;  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  two  supplementary  tax  rates  will  produce  #39.38  per  pupil 
in  the  Charlotte  unit  and  $6.96  per  pupil  in  the  Mecklenburg  unit.  If 
it  be  assumed  for  sake  of  discussion  that  merger  would  produce  no  economies 
in  the  expenditures  supported  by  the  supplements,  to  raise  the  county-wide 
per-pupil  supplement  to  the  $39.38  being  collected  in  the  City  unit  the 
supplement  for  the  entire  area  would  have  to  be  set  slightly  below  58$ 
on  the  #100  valuation.  This  58$  would  be  about  8/  more  than  the  present 
authorized  City  supplement  rate  and  38$  more  than  the  present  authorized 
County  unit  supplement  rate,  rfere  the  two  units  to  remain  separate  and 
were  the  County  unit  to  raise  its  per-pupil  supplement  to  $39.38,  the 
taxpayers  in  the  County  unit  would  have  to  approve  a  supplement  rate  of 
approximately  yl.Ok  on  the  $100  valuation  of  property. 

A  uniform  supplement  rate  would  place  support  of  school  operating 
expenses  on  the  same  foundation  as  support  of  capital  outlay  and  debt 
service,  items  already  financed  on  a  county-wide  basis.  Although  the 
individual  taxpayer  living  in  what  is  now  county  unit  territory  would 
have  to  pay  more  by  way  of  supplement  than  he  now  pays  under  the  dual 
system,  the  tenor  of  the  Institute's  investigation  indicates  that  the 
children  of  that  taxpayer,  as  a  result  of  merger,  would  receive  an 
educational  opportunity  more  nearly  equal  with  that  enjoyed  by  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  present  city  unit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  taxpayer  residing 
within  the  present  city  unit  territory  stands  a  good  chance  of  having  his 
overall  school  tax  rate  raised  only  slightly  as  a  result  of  merger,  cer¬ 
tainly  his  children  would  not  lose  any  of  the  present  educational  advantages 
offered  them.  Of  course  it  would  still  be  true  that  over  75$  of  the  total 
school  revenues  would  be  derived  from  the  concentration  of  taxable 
wealth  in  the  metropolitan  district  of  Charlotte,  but  this  is 
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the  inevitable  incidence  of  the  property  tax.  The  important  thing  is 
that  each  taxpayer  throughout  tho  county  would  be  paying  for  the  schools 
at  tho  same  rate,  and  the  children  of  each  taxpayor  in  tho  aroa,  regard- 
loss  of  where  those  children  happen  to  be  living,  would  be  in  a  position 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  tho  best  educational  opportunities  offered  any 


child  in  the  area. 
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STATUTES  GOVERNING  MERGER  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  UNITS 


Tho  school  laws  as  rewritten  in  1933  and.  1939  and  as  amended 
in  1943 ,  1945,  and  1947  provide  that  school  districts  as  constituted 
on  the  5th  of  May  1933 >  ceased  to  exist  as  of  that  date.  In  place  of 
those  districts  tho  State  Board  of  Education  was  directed,  in  making 
provision  for  the  operation  of  the  schools,  to  classify  oach  county 
as  an  administrative  unit.  Tho  Board  was  given  the  discretion,  when¬ 
ever  it  appears  more  economical  for  officiont  operations,  to  transfer 
children  living  in  one  administrative  unit  to  another  unit  for  school 
purposes.  City  administrative  units,  as  constituted  at  tho  time  tho 
old  districts  wero  abolished,  wore  to  be  continued  and  dealt  with  by 
tho  state  school  authorities  in  the  same  way  they  deal  with  county 
administrative  units,  but  G.  S.  115-352  carries  this  proviso: 

The  State  Board  of  Education  may,  in  its 
discretion,  alter  the  boundaries  of  any  city  ad¬ 
ministrative  unit  and  establish  additional  city 
administrative  units  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
State  Beard  of  Education,  such  change  is  desirable 

for  bettor  school  administration . Brovided,  that 

nothing  in  this  sub -chapter  shall  prevent  city  ad¬ 
ministrative  units,  as  now  established,  from  con¬ 
solidating  with  the  county  administrative  unit  in 
which  such  city  administrative  unit  is  located,  upon 
petition  of  the  trustees  of  the  said  city  administra¬ 
tive  unit  and  the  approval  of  the  county  board  of 
education  and  the  county  board  of  commissioners  in 
the  said  county. 

The  quoted  portions  of  the  school  law  provide  two  administrative 
methods  by  which  the  Charlotte  city  administrative  unit  and  the  Mecklen¬ 
burg  county  administrative  unit  can  be  made  one  unit  without  any  special 
legislative  action:  (l)  If  tho  State  Board  of  Education  can  be  persuaded 
that  the  boundaries  of  the  Charlotte  city  administrative  unit,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  efficiency  of  school  operation,  should  be  expanded  so  that  they 
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coincide  with  the  boundaries  of  Mecklenburg  county  the  State  Board  has 
authority  by  law  to  make  this  change.  (2)  If  tho  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Charlotte  city  administrative  unit  petitions  the  Mecklenburg  county 
board  of  education  to  take  over  the  operation  of  the  schools  within  tho 
Charlotto  unit  aroa  and  if  that  request  is  approved  by  tho  county  board 
of  education  and  the  Mocklenburg  county  commissioners,  tho  units  can  bo 
merged  without  special  legislative  action. 

Authority  for  those  administrative  procedures  is  of  especial  im¬ 
portance  in  view  of  the  provisions  of  Art.  II,  Sec.  29  of  the  North 
Carolina  Constitution: 

The  General  Assembly  shall  not  pass  any  local, 
private,  or  special  act  or  resolution...  establishing 
or  changing  the  linos  of  school  districts;...  nor  shall 
tho  General  Assembly  enact  any  such  local,  private  or 
special  act  by  tho  partial  repeal  of  a  genoral  law.  ... 

Any  local,  private  or  special  act  or  resolution  passed 
in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  bo 
void.  ... 

This  portion  of  the  State  constitution  expressly  takes  away  from 
the  legislature  the  powor  to  create  or  change  tho  lines  of  a  particular 
school  unit  but,  of  course,  the  legislature  has  power  to  pass  tho  kind  of 
general  laws  illustrated  by  G.S.  115-352,  quoted  above,  Fletcher  v. 
Commissioners  of  Buncombe,  218  N.C.  1  (19^0).  Thus,  since  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  a  special  act  of  the  legislature  making  unit  boundary  changes  in 
Mocklenburg  would  be  unconstitutional,  it  is  clear  that  the  same  result 
may  be  obtained  through  eithor  one  of  the  administrative  procedures 
discussed  at  the  opening  of  this  section. 
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SUMMARY 


The  question  of  whether  there  should,  ho  one  school  unit  in 
Mecklenburg  County  instead  of  two  is  not  novel.  On  February  2,  19U8, 
the  Charlotte  Observer  reported: 

The  creation  of  a  single  school  district  in 
Mecklenburg  so  that  a  single  fully  co-ordinated  pub¬ 
lic  education  program  can  be  had  for  the  residents 
of  the  county  is  foreseen  as  a  long-range  develop¬ 
ment  in  Mecklenburg,  according  to  information  obtained 
from  local  and  state  school  authorities  yesterday... 

With  the  $  6  million  city  and  county  school 
building  program  being  launched,  and  tho  extension  of 
the  city  limits  being  effected  at  this  time,  and  in¬ 
volved  bookkeeping  called  for  in  the  matter  of  tax 
listings  because  of  varying  supplements,  tho  school 
folks,  tax  officials,  and  other  authorities  involved 
in  the  business  have  come  more  and  more  to  see  the  need 
for  having  just  one  Mecklenburg  school  district  bounded 
by  the  boundaries  of  Mecklenburg  county. 

Local  school  officials  last  night  admitted  that  there 
would  be  considerable  ground-breaking  to  be  done  before 
such  a  movement  could  hope  to  succeed,  but  it  was  general¬ 
ly  admitted  that  there  would  be  acme  headaches  eliminated 
if  Mecklenburg  was  Just  one  big  school  district.  Whether 
the  headaches  eliminated  would  outnumber  those  created 
was,  of  course,  only  a  matter  for  speculation... 

The  whole  field  of  making  the  county  into  one  school 
district  is  one  which  has  become  recognized  as  needing  cul¬ 
tivation  at  this  time  and  in  the  future  to  insure  the  best 
possible  educational  advantages  to  tho  children  of  both 
Charlotte  and  the  rural  areas  of  the  county. 

The  authorities  whoso  thoughts  were  reported  had  caught  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  tho  Worth  Carolina  Constitution’s  requirement  of  a  uniform 
system  of  public  schools  in  which  every  child  and  every  locality  is  to 
have  the  same  advantages  and  be  subject  to  the  same  regulations. 

In  carrying  out  the  Constitution’s  plan.  Worth  Carolina  schools 
are  administered  primarily  on  a  state-wide  basis  and  are  financod  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  state -wide  minimum  standard  of  instruction  in  all  places  for  all 
children.  The  desired  uniformity  and  oquality  of  advantage  among  local! 
ties  and  children  break  down  for  two  reasons. 
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First,  the  responsibility  for  financing  and  constructing  school 
buildings  has  never  been  assumed  by  the  State.  Historically,  local 
areas  within  counties  were  permitted  to  form  themselves  into  special 
tax  districts  for  building  the  kinds  of  structures  they  could  afford 
and  were  willing  to  pay  for.  Later  these  districts  were  abolished  and 
full  responsibility  for  financing  and  constructing  buildings  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  counties.  This  left  the  counties  with  spotted  school 
plant  conditions :  the  wealthier  areas  had  schools  far  superior  to  those 
in  less  prosperous  areas  within  the  same  county.  The  counties  had  the 
task  of  trying  to  bring  about  at  least  a  semblance  of  equality  within  their 
territorial  limits.  Such  was  the  situation  in  the  Mecklenburg  area. 

When  the  County  was  handed  the  responsibility  for  school  buildings, 
it  found  Charlotte  with  a  far  more  nearly  adequate  school  plant  than  that 
in  the  rest  of  the  County.  This  meant  trying  to  bring  the  level  of  the 
rural  and  small-town  schools  nearer  the  level  of  the  Charlotte  schools. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  impossible  to  let  the  Charlotte  schools 
wait  for  the  other  schools  to  catch  up.  Much  the  same  situation  applies 
to  colored  schools  as  compared  with  white  schools.  This  difference  in 
school  building  facilities  illustrates  the  first  reason  for  the  breakdown 
in  the  Constitution’s  objective  of  uniformity  in  educational  advantago. 

The  second  reason  for  the  breakdown  in  uniformity  and  equality  in 
schools  was  the  State’s  decision  to  permit  certain  areas  within  counties 
to  separate  the  administration  of  their  schools  from  the  administration  of 
the  other  schools  in  the  county  area.  Thus,  while  the  primary  design  of 
the  State  system  was  to  divide  Worth  Carolina  into  100  administrative 
units  coinciding  with  the  counties  for  school  purposes,  this  plan  was 
watered  down  by  letting  certain  areas,  Charlotte,  for  example,  set  up  a 
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special  unit  of  the  state  system  for  the  administration  of  the  Charlotte 
schools  separate  and  apart  from  the  stato  system’s  unit  for  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  all  the  schools  in  Mecklenburg  County.  Not  only  did  this 
mean  a  division  in  the  local  administration  of  the  city  and  county 
schools ,  hut  it  made  for  a  difference  in  the  financing  of  those  schools. 
This  arose  from  the  fact  that  county  and  city  administrative  units  were 
allowed,  upon  approval  of  the  voters,  to  supplement  by  property  taxes  the 
financial  support  given  them  by  the  State  for  instructional  purposes, 
operation  of  plant,  and  for  other  current  expenses. 

It  was  natural  that  the  people  of  Charlotte  and  the  people  of 
Mecklenburg  County  outside  Charlotte,  seeking  to  better  the  admittedly 
low  minimum  supported  by  the  State,  should  want  to  approve  local  taxes 
for  this  purpose.  It  was  the  difference  in  the  degree  of  supplement  that 
constituted  the  second  reason  for  the  breakdown  in  the  uniformity  of 
advantage  within  the  Mecklenburg -Charlotte  area.  With  more  than  three - 
fourths  of  the  taxable  wealth  of  the  County  within  its  limits,  the  people 
of  the  Charlotte  unit  approved  a  5C$  tax  levy;  with  less  than  one -fourth 
of  the  total  wealth  to  tax,  the  people  of  the  County  unit  approved  a  20^ 
supplement.  This  meant  that  the  City  unit  not  only  had  more  wealth  to 
draw  on,  but  its  residents  were  willing  to  spend  a  larger  percentage  of 
what  they  had  for  schools  than  were  the  residents  of  the  County  unit. 

Thus  the  ideal  of  the  Constitution  was  undermined  --  and  undermined 
with  the  best  of  intentions.  No  one  consciously  planned  to  discriminate 
against  any  children  in  any  localities.  It  is  simply  the  way  things 

have  worked  out.  Charlotte  children  --  themselves  Mecklenburg  children 

% 

now  go  to  school  in  hotter  buildings,  are  taught  by  better-paid  and 

bet ter -satisfied  teachers,  and  hare  a  chance  to  take  a  far  greater  rariety 
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of  subjects  than  do  children  living  in  the  parts  of  Mecklenburg  County 
outside  Charlotte. 

Certainly  the  people  of  Charlotte  and  Mecklenburg  should  not 
abandon  the  progress  they  have  made  in  comparison  with  othor  city  and 
county  units  in  North  Carolina.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  object  to 
Charlotte's  efforts  to  advance  even  more  than  the  Mecklenburg  unit. 

But  the  thoughtful  citizen  must  ask  himself  whethor  such  a  difference 
exists  between  Charlotte’s  children  and  their  needs  and  rural  Mecklenburg’s 
children  and  their  needs  as  to  warrant  a  substantial  difference  in  the 
educational  advantages  afforded  the  two  groups. 

Economically  everyone  admits  that  Charlotte  draws  great  support 
from  rural  Mecklenburg  and  that  rural  Mecklenburg  draws  enormous  advan¬ 
tages  from  Charlotte’s  location.  They  are  geographically,  politically, 
socially  and  racially  an  unusually  well-integrated  people.  An  obvious 
illustration  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  students  leaving 
the  rural  high  schools  go  to  work  in  Charlotte,  and  a  largo  number  move 
thore  to  live.  On  the  other  hand,  as  City  residents  seek  more  space  and 
more  land  on  which  to  build  homes,  they  move  into  the  unincorporated 
peripheral  areas.  Thus  the  reality  of  the  interdependence  of  metropolitan 
Charlotte  and  suburban  and  rural  Mecklenburg  is  compellingly  plain. 

That  a  difference  in  the  physical  and  instructional  facilities  of 
the  two  school  units  exists  is  admitted.  Is  merger  of  the  two  units  the 
proper  way  to  start  the  process  of  removing  that  difference? 

The  problem  of  size  must  be  faced  at  the  outset.  A  combined  unit 
would  find  itself  with  a  school  population  of  33,000  children,  more  than 
twice  the  "desirable"  minimum  set  by  the  State  Education  Commission  for 
a  single  administrative  unit.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  Commission's 
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report  was  keyed  to  the  normal  Worth  Carolina  situation  in  which  10,000 
children  constitute  a  largo  unit.  Actually,  with  adequate  administration, 
single  units  function  well  with  total  populations  up  to  400,000, a  figure 
calculated  to  produce  in  the  neighborhood  of  60,000  to  75,000  school 
children.  Thus  a  unit  of  33,000  children  should  not,  of  itself,  be  an 
objection  to  merging  tho  Charlotte  and  Mecklenburg  units.  The  difference 
in  size  would  be  reflected  primarily  at  tho  administrative  level.  It 
would  be  more  difficult  for  individual  school  patrons  and  individual 
school  teachers  and  principals  to  deal  directly  with  tho  unit  superinten¬ 
dent.  But  even  if  the  two  units  are  not  merged  this  same  thing  is  going 
to  be  increasingly  true  in  the  existing  units  as  tho  population  grows. 

More  staff  assistance  will  be  required;  it  is  already  needed;  and  it  will 
have  to  be  paid  for  locally.  There  is  little  chance  of  state  assistance 
for  this  purpose.  An  indirect  bonefit  of  size  would  be  the  opportunity 
presented  to  re-group  school  attendance  areas.  At  the  present  time,  for 
example,  not  a  single  county  unit  high  school  moots  the  absolute  minimum 
population  set  by  the  State  Education  Commission.  When  the  three  now 
senior  high  oohoolo  are  in  operation,  and  when  the  old  high  schools 
become  junior  high  schools,  those  junior  high  schools  will  not  meet  the 
sizes  recommended  for  schools  of  that  level.  In  other  words,  the  problem 
will  merely  be  transferred.  Consolidation  is  a  harsh  word  when  applied  to 
individual  schools,  but  that  is  the  only  practical  solution  if  the  county 
unit  wants  to  operate  good  junior  high  schools.  If  the  units  were  merged, 
some  of  this  school  consolidation  might  be  alleviated  by  rearranging  atten¬ 
dance  areas.  The  problem  would  be  deciding  on  where  the  children  should 
go  to  school,  not,  as  is  now  the  county’s  problem,  where  tho  children  arc 
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There  are  some  financial  and  planning  factors  that  should  he 
kept  in  mind.  The  State  is  already  paying  the  hulk  of  current  expenses 
for  operation  of  the  school  plant,  hut  the  cost  of  erecting  buildings 
and  the  cost  of  maintaining  those  buildings  throughout  tho  area  of  both 
units  is  being  paid  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  whole  county.  Each  pays  in 
equal  proportion  to  what  he  owns  regardless  of  where  he  lives.  Yet,  once 
this  money  is  allocated  to  a  unit,  the  people  as  a  whole  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  way  that  monoy  is  spent.  Each  unit  makes  its  own  decisions 
without  reference  to  the  decisions  of  the  other  except  in  occasional  cases 
of  voluntary  cooperation.  There  is  no  common  effort  to  cut  administrative, 
supervisory,  maintenance,  and  operation  costs,  simply  because  each  unit 
feels  itself  to  be,  and  actually  is,  separate  in  the  eyes  of  the  state 
system.  Merger  of  tho  two  units  would,  for  example,  mean  that  future 
building  programs  could  be  planned  from  the  standpoint  of  need  for  tho 
whole  area  and  with  reference  to  true  communities  without  ..the  divisions 
caused  by  unit  lines.  In  time  this  could  mean  both  economy  and  better 
integrated  attendance  areas.  Merger  of  the  two  units  would  also  mean 
centralization  of  plant  operation  and  maintenance  work.  Centralization 
would  offer  opportunities  for  money-savings  in  the  form  of  competitive 
bulk  purchasing  and  in  the  form  of  a  maintenance  crow  for  doing  school 
work  exclusively,  but  these  opportunities  would  have  to  bo  used.  Tho 
merged  unit  would  have  to  be  vigorous  in  its  efforts  to  make  purchases 
in  bulk,  and  in  its  efforts  to  do  its  own  maintenance  without  calling  in 
competing  business  firms  to  do  tho  work  for  them.  They  will  incur  diffi¬ 
culties  in  running  against  local  business  and  labor  practices,  but  if  the 
merged  unit’s  officials  will  take  the  trouble  to  tell  the  people  what  they 
are  saving,  these  difficulties  can  be  met.  Common  business  experience 
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will  make  the  citizens  see  chances  for  economy  in  one  planning  program, 
one  building  program,  one  maintenance  program,  as  against  two  of  each. 

The  matter  of  competition  botveen  the  units  for  good  teachers 
must  be  considered.  So  long  as  the  Charlotte  unit  pays  better  salaries 
it  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  the  county  unit  has  difficulty  in  hold¬ 
ing  its  best  teachers.  In  a  merged  unit  this  salary  competition  would 
be  eliminated. 

The  annoying  problem  of  children  from  one  unit  wanting  to  go  to 
school  in  another  unit  and  the  resulting  necessity  for  paying  tuition 
should  be  considered.  The  Charlotte  Observer  has  reportod  that: 


The  trend  in  Charlotte,  as  in  most  larger  centers  of 
population,  is  for  the  residents  of  the  city  to  spread  out 
into  the  less  thickly  settled  areas  surrounding  the  city 
proper.  This  movement  has  become  more  and  more  pronounced 
in  recent  years,  and  with  the  eventual  return  of  plenty  of 
motor  transportation  and  more  oxtensivo  paved  highway 
systems,  the  trend  will  involve  more  and  more  city  residents, 
it  is  believed.1 2 

As  these  city  residents  move  out  into  the  unincorporated  area  it 
would  be  expected  that  they  would  send  their  children  to  the  county  unit 
schools,  but  the  Qharlotte  Observer  accurately  reports  otherwise: 

Already  many  residents  of  the  area  outside  the  city 
have  begun  to  express  themselves  as  wishing  for  school 
facilities  equal  to  those  of  the  city.  Evidence  of  this 
feeling  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  parents  send 
their  children  to  the  city  school  system  by  paying  extra 
tuition  for  them  and  arranging  special  transportation  from 
points  out  in  the  rural  areas  to  the  city  schools. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  immediately  prior  to  the  recent  expansion  of  the 
Charlotte  limits  the  city  unit  was  receiving  approximately  $35,000  a 
year  in  tuition  from  the  parents  of  these  children.  Even  since  expansion 


1  Porter  Munn  in  the  Charlotte  Observer ,  February  2,  19^8. 

2  Supra . 
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the  city  unit  has  been  taking  in  $13,000  a  year  in  tuition.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  for  some  of  the  parents  this  tuition  charge  Is  less  expen¬ 
sive  than  the  cost  of  city  taxes,  but  a  more  realistic  interpretation  is 
that,  regardless  of  cost  considerations,  these  parents  realize  that  their 
children  will  have  a  better  chance  for  good  schooling  if  they  can  attend 
school  inside  the  city  unit.  Were  there  one  unit  alone  in  the  area  no 
unit  lines  would  have  to  be  crossed,  and  the  tuition  problem  would  not 
arise . 

The  task  of  a  merged  unit  would  be  to  equalize  the  educational 
opportunity  for  all  the  children  without  lowering  it  for  any  children. 

A  possible  bright  spot  in  this  picture  is  the  fact  that  the  allotment  of 
teachers  from  the  state  would  probably  be  increased  for  the  area  as  a 
whole  were  the  units  made  one.  Nevertheless,  equalizing  the  educational 
program  would  mean  that  the  cost  of  instruction  and  instructional  facilities 
would  increase  for  the  whole  area.  Certainly  the  residents  of  the  area 
outside  Charlotte  would  have  to  be  willing  to  pay  a  percentage  of  what 
they  have  equal  to  what  the  residents  of  the  area  inside  Charlotte  aro 
willing  to  pay.  Revenues  spent  uniformly  would,  of  course,  have  to  be 
raised  uniformly.  If  the  people  in  the  area  now  outside  the  Charlotte 
unit  had  reasonable  hopes  that  thoir  children  would  receive  educational 
opportunities  equal  with  those  given  children  now  living  in  the  city  unit, 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  they  might  consent  to  the  increased 
financial  burden.  This  reason  becomes  substantial  when  it  is  understood 
that  for  the  ponpl©  of  the  county  unit  to  raise  a  supplement  from  county 
unit  resources  equal  to  the  per -pupil  expenditure  now  being  made  by  the 
city  unit  would  require  a  supplement  tax  rate  of  approximately  $1.00  on 
the  assessed  valuation  of  county  unit  property.-  (See  page  56.) 
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Three  possible  alternatives  emerge  for  the  future  school  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Mecklenburg -Charlotte  area.  The  first  is  the  plan  now  being 
followed,  that  of  expanding  the  Charlotte  unit  and  contracting  the 
Mecklenburg  unit  only  when  the  corporate  limits  of  the  City  itself  aro 
expanded.  The  points  to  bo  made  in  commenting  on  this  plan  have  already 
been  mentioned:  the  existing  differences  in  educational  opportunities 
will  continue,  and  evontually  this  course  may  lead  to  real  hardship  in 
depriving  the  county  unit  of  sources  of  both  financial  support  and  school 
population.  Furthermore,  this  alternative  fails  to  take  into  account 
the  interdependence  of  the  whole  geographical  area,  and  tends  to  foster 
an  unhealthy  divorce  of  the  metropolitan  center  from  the  suburban  and 
rural  territory  in  which  it  lies. 

The-  second  alternative  is  to  oxpand  the  city  unit  from  time  to 
time  beyond  Charlotte's  limits  so  as  to  include  areas  adjacent  to  tho 
City  within  easy  reach  of  City  school  facilities.  This  would  tend  to 
strengthen  existing  City  schools,  lay  tho  basis  for  expanding  the  City's 
program,  and  add  to  the  assessed  valuations  subject  to  the  city  unit 
supplement.  In  tho  long  run  this  is  a  one-sided  and  short  sighted  solu¬ 
tion.  The  hardships  the  County  unit  would  experience  in  loss  of  wealth 
and  loss  of  children  under  the  first  alternative  would  actually  be 
accelerated  by  this  course  of  action.  While  it  might  be  possible  to  re¬ 
group  attendance  areas  moro  realistically  at  first,  as  time  passed  and  as 
further  extensions  occurred  to  the  East  and  Wost  of  tho  City  --  the 
areas  experiencing  the  fastest  growth  --  the  County  unit  would  find  itself 
cut  into  two  separate  geographic  areas,  one  to  tho  North  of  Charlotte  and 
one  to  the  South.  Most  importantly,  the  County  unit  would  lose  the  heavy 
population  lying  close  to  Charlotte's  limits  desperately  needed  to  maintain 
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tho  pupil  population  essential  to  efficient  operation  of  the  County  unit 
schools . 

Tho  third  alternative  is  merger  of  the  existing  units.  Rocognizing 
the  added  costs  that  would  have  to  he  spread  over  the  entire  area  upon  tho 
initiation  of  such  a  union,  and  recognizing  that  administrative  and  super¬ 
visory  staffs  would  require  augmentation,  it  seems  advisable  to  give  serious 
thought  to  the  possibilities  for  equalizing  educational  advantages  offered 
by  this  course  of  action.  Certainly  detailed  school  surveys  are  needed 
before  a  final  answer  can  be  made.  But  in  an  essentially  adolescent 
community,  rapidly  growing  in  size  toward  metropolitan  maturity,  it  is 
imperative  that  plans  for  future  educational  development  bo  made  in  terms 
of  the  geographic  area,  in  terms  of  all  the  children,  and  in  terms  of 
total  resources. 
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I.  Current  Expenses 

A.  General  Control 

/To  a  state -wide  minimum,  these  expenses  are  paid  for  "by  State 
funds.  Beyond  that  minimum  they  are  paid  for  from  two  local 
sources:  (l)  county -wide  property  taxes  and  other  revenues,  and 
(2)  unit-wide  supplementary  ad  valorem  taxes.  Of  the  non- 
supplement  revenues  for  these  objectives  in  1948-49,  39 1°  came 
from  State  funds,  6l#  from  local  county -wide  funds^/ 

1.  Unit  hoard’s  per  dien  /State  contributed  up  to  $100  per  year J 

2.  Salaries 

a.  Superintendent 

b.  Attendance  officer 

c.  Clerical  assistants  to  superintendent 

3.  Travel  expense 

a.  Superintendent 

b.  Other  administrative  employees 

4.  Communications  (telephone,  etc.) 

5.  Office  supplies 

6.  Audit  of  school  funds 

B.  Instructional  Service 

/See  note  under  "A"  above.  Of  the  non -supplement  revenues  for 
these  objectives  in  1948-49,  9C#  came  from  State  funds,  10#  from 
local  funds^7 

1.  Salaries  of  teachers 

2.  Salaries  of  principals 

3.  Salaries  of  supervisors 

4.  Instructional  supplies 

C.  Operation  of  the  School  Plant 

/See  note  under  "A"  above.  Of  the  non -supplement  revonues 
for  these  objectives  in  1948-49,  82 #  came  from  State  funds, 

18 #  from  local  funds^/ 

1.  Wages  of  Janitors 

2.  Wages  of  other  building  employees 

3 .  Fuel 

4.  Water,  light,  and  power 

5.  Janitors’  supplies  and  other  expenses 

6.  School  telephones 

7.  Caro  of  grounds 
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L.  Maintenance  of  the  School  Plant 

/These  expenses  must  he  met  wholly  from  local  revenues  other  than 
unit  supplements.  In  1948-49  10C$  of  the  funds  for  these  objec¬ 
tives  came  from  local  county-wide  non- supplement  funds^/ 

1.  Repair  of  buildings  /Jnder  19^9  legislation,  major  repair  work 
may  receive  assistance  from  the  State’s  $50,000,000  school 
building  fund_J7 

2.  Repair  and  replacement  of  heating,  lighting,  plumbing,  instruc¬ 
tional  apparatus,  furniture,  and  other  equipment. 

E.  Fixed  Charges 

^Except  for  one  item  mentioned  below,  these  expensos  are  paid 
wholly  from  non- supplement  local  county-wide  revenue  s_j_7 

1 .  Insurance 

2.  Rant 

3.  Compensation  for  injuries  and/or  death  of  school  children  in 
school  busses  /Paid  from  State  funds^/ 

F.  Auxiliary  Agencies 

/See  note  under  "A"  above.  Of  the  non -supplement  revenues  for 
these  purposes  in  1948-49,  92$  came  from  State  funds,  8$  from 
local  funds^/ 

1.  Transportation  of  pupils 

a.  Pay  of  drivers 

b.  Gas,  oil,  grease  for  vehicle 

c.  Pay  of  mechanics 

d.  Necessary  parts,  tires,  tubes  for  vehicles 

e.  Replacement  of  school  busses  /Paid  from  State  funds,  see 
Capital  Outlay,  below_/7 

2.  Libraries  --  replacement  and  repair  of  books 

3.  Health  expenses 

4.  Workmen’s  Compensation  for  school  employees 
II.  Capital  Outlay 

/Fundamentally  those  expenses  must  be  provided  for  from  county -wide 
non -supplement  revenues.  The  1949  General  Assembly  modified  this 
principle  to  a  certain  extent  (Ch.  1029,  S.L.  1949,  21s  amended  by 
Ch.  1249,  S.L.  1949)  by  appropriating  $50,000,000  of  State  funds 
to  be  used  in  aiding  the  countios  in  the  construction,  improvement, 
and  repair  of  school  plants.  One-hhlf  this  sum  has  been  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  $250,000  to  each  county.  The  remaining  $25,000,000 
(approved  in  a  referendum  in  June,  1949)  is  "to  be  distributed  among 
the  countios  on  the  basis  of  average  daily  school  membership.  Meck¬ 
lenburg  will  receive  a  substantial  total  allocation/7 
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A.  Purchase  of  sites  for  "buildings 

B.  Erection  of: 

1.  School  "buildings 

2.  Dormitories 

3.  Teachers’  homes 
^4 .  Garages 

5.  Warehouses  and  other  storage  facilities 

C.  Improvement  of  grounds  at  new  building  sites 

D.  Alterations  and  additions  to  existing  buildings 

E.  Installation  of  heating,  lighting,  and  plumbing 

F.  Purchase  of: 

1.  Furniture  for  new  buildings  (including  instructional  apparatus) 

2 .  Office  equipment 

3.  Trucks  and  busses  for  effective  operations  and  transportation 

of  pupils.  __ 

b,  Busses  to  replace  ones  rotirod  from  service  /Paid  from  State 
funds_/7 

III.  Debt  Service 

/These  expenses  are  paid  wholly  from  local  county-wide  non -supplement 

fundsA7 

A.  Payment  of  loans  due  the  State 

B.  Payment  of  principal  on  maturing  indebtedness 

C.  Payment  of  interest  on  outstanding  indebtedness 


D.  Paymonts  to  sinking  fund 
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Schools 

B.  School  Populations 

for  Whitos,  Mecklenburg  County,  North 

Carolina 

School 

Elementary 

High  School 

Total  October  19^9 
Enrollment 

Bain 

326 

133 

**59 

Cloar  Crook 

138 

138 

Berry hi 11 

755 

263 

1,018 

Morris  Field 

111 

111 

Stoelo  Creek 

180 

180 

Cornelius 

351 

129 

480 

Derita 

587 

220 

807 

Nevin 

139 

139 

Thoxnasboro 

444 

216 

660 

Hoskins 

376 

376 

Huntersville 

3  66 

118 

484 

Long  Creek 

484 

123 

607 

Matthews 

443 

136 

579 

Newell 

278 

77 

355 

Oakhurst 

503 

218 

721 

Hickory  Grove 

287 

287 

Paw  Creek 

4  16 

182 

598 

Kendall 

176 

176 

Oakdale 

159 

159 

Pine vi lie 

326 

91 

417 

Sharon 

255 

117 

372 

Wood lawn 

2L0 

240 

Davidson 

244 

137 

381 

TOTAL 

7,58** 

2,160 

9,7411 
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Schools  for  Negroes,  Mecklenburg  County,  North  Carolina 


School 

Elementary 

High  School 

Total  October,  1949 
Enrollment 

Henderson  Grove 

85 

85 

Plato  Price 

301 

164 

465 

McClintock 

125 

125 

Caldwell 

92 

92 

Lytle ' s  Grove 

60 

60 

Smithvillo 

59 

59 

Rockwell 

101 

101 

Huntersville 

260 

177 

437 

Long  Creek 

71 

74 

Matthews 

132 

132 

Newell 

111 

114 

North  Charlotte 

63 

63 

Clear  Creek 

268 

137 

4  05 

Ben  Salem 

61 

61 

Paw  Creok-Hoskins 

122 

122 

Woodland 

130 

130 

Pineville 

29k 

95 

389 

Big  Pineville 

153 

153 

Davidson 

321 

r 0 

TOTAL 

2,815 

573 

3,388 
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Charlotte  City  Schools 


Schools  for  Whites 


Pupils  in  Attendance 

First  Month  Ending 

October ,  19^9  ' 


Alexander  Graham  Jr.  High 

1129 

Bethuno 

381 

Central  High 

1432 

Charlotte  Technical  High 

702 

Dilworth 

896 

Eastover 

576 

Elizabeth 

742 

First  Ward 

646 

Glenwood 

395 

H.  P.  Harding  High 

1407 

Midwood 

959 

Myers  Park 

651 

North  Charlotte  Primary 

68 

Parks  Hutchison 

200 

Piedmont  Jr.  High 

863 

Plaza  Road 

571 

Severs vi lie 

369 

Villa  Heights 

790 

Wesley  Heights 

224 

Wilmore 

568 

Zeb  Vance 

179 

13, 7^8 

Schools  for  Negroos 

Alexander  Street 

531 

Biddleville 

575 

Billingsvillo 

136 

Fairviow 

880 

Isabella  Wyche 

715 

Morgan 

3b9 

Myers  Street 

961 

Second  Ward  High 

1203 

West  Charlotte  High 

872 

6,222 

19,970 
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Inventory  of  School  Buildings 


In  dealing  with  the  geography  of  the  two  school  units  and  in  dis¬ 
cussing  population,  (See  page  14  ),  it  was  natural  to  discuss  the  location 
of  school  buildings  in  relation  to  population.  A  corollary  to  that  dis¬ 
cussion  is  an  evaluation  of  these  buildings.  In  this  field,  unfortunately 
the  records  are  extremely  unreliable.  The  school  buildings  in  Charlotte 
and  Mecklenburg  County  have  not  been  appraised  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
The  only  figures  on  the  buildings  are  figures  used  in  the  annual  audit 
reports  of  the  two  administrative  units,  and  officials  of  both  units  have 
made  it  explicit  that  they  do  not  trust  these  figures  in  any  way. 

This  situation  has  presented  a  serious  handicap  for  any  attempt 
to  discern  relative  por-pupil  building  values  in  the  units,  a  standard 
measurement  of  school  building  adequacy.  Nevertheless,  for  purposes  of 
completeness,  the  building  valuations  reported  to  the  Institute  of  Govern¬ 
ment  are  inserted  here : 

Value  of  Site,  Bldg.  &  Equip.  For -pupil  value 

County  Unit: 

White 


Bain  High 

$  78,^50 

$  170 

Clear  Creek 

31,730 

230 

Berry hi 11  High* 

177,760 

175 

Morris  Field* 

not  owned  by  county 

Steel  Creek 

39,4oo 

219 

Cornelius  High 

133,150 

277 

Derita  High* 

136,6^0 

169 

Nevin* 

13 , ono 

94 

Thomas boro  High* 

153,500 

233 

Hoskins* 

62,200 

165 

Huntersville  High 

106,300 

22  0 

Long  Creek  High 

111,689 

184 

Matthews  High 

124,380 

215 

Newell  High 

73,200 

206 

Oakhurst  High* 

167,775 

233 

Hickory  Grove 

59,400 

207 

Paw  Creek  High* 

136,000 

227 

Kendall* 

13,590 

77 

. 
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County  Unit:  (continued.) 
White 


Oakdale 

$  24,626 

$ 

155 

Pinevillo  High 

96,800 

232 

Sharon  High* 

87,400 

235 

Wood lawn* 

42,500 

177 

Davidson  High 

261,800 

687 

White  total 

$1,130,850 

avg. 

$ 

116 

Colored 

Henderson  Grove 

4,600 

6l 

Plato  Price  High* 

*<0,932 

88 

McClintock 

3,866 

31 

Caldwell 

3,199 

35 

Lytle  * s  Grovo 

3,066 

51 

Smithville 

6,600 

112 

Rockwell* 

4,000 

4o 

Huntersville  High 

41,250 

94 

Long  Creek 

3,066 

4l 

Matthews 

5,066 

38 

Nowell* 

*<,533 

40 

North  Char lotto* 

3,199 

51 

Clear  Croek  High 

l<3,000 

106 

Ben  Salem* 

3,  *<00 

56 

Paw  Creek-Hoskins* 

*<,533 

37 

Woodland 

10,000 

77 

Pineville  High 

42,400 

109 

Big  Pineville 

6,100 

40 

Davidson 

30,300 

94 

Colored  total: 

$  261,676 

avg. 

$ 

77 

County  unit  total: 

$1,392,526 

Unit  avg. 

$ 

106 

City  I  Unit: 

White 


Graham  Jr.  High 

499;  321 

442 

Bethune 

209,471 

549 

Central  High 

633,636 

442 

Technical  High 

334,736 

476 

Dilworth 

222,702 

248 

Eastover 

205,431 

356 

Elizabeth 

272,655 

367 

First  Ward 

208,437 

322 

Glonwcod 

170,337 

*<31 

Harding  High 

449,318 

319 

Midwood 

206,330 

215 
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City  Unit :  ( c ont inuod ) 


White 

Myers  Park 

$  295,135 

$ 

1*53 

North  Charlotte  Primary 

20,550 

302 

Parks  Hutchison 

71,1*97 

357 

Piedmont  Jr.  High 

458,829 

531 

Plaza  Road 

119,253 

208 

Soversville 

133,568 

363 

Villa  Heights 

224,794 

284 

Wesley  Heights 

1*7,771 

213 

Wi  Imore 

228,416 

402 

Zeb  Vance 

89,489 

499 

White  total: 

$5 , 102 , 076 

avg. 

$ 

371 

Colored : 

Alexander  Street 

89,790 

169 

Biddle vi lie 

11*6,317 

254 

Billingsville 

716 

5 

Fair view 

231,858 

263 

Isabella  Wyche 

175,791 

245 

Morgan 

78,005 

223 

Myers  Street 

165,91*7 

172 

Second  Ward  High 

376,1*22 

312 

Wost  Charlotte  High 

301,785 

346 

Colored  total: 

$1,566,631 

avg. 

$ 

251 

City  unit  total: 

$6,668,71*7 

Unit  avg. 

$ 

331* 

NOTE:  Tho  figure  for  the  Davidson  School  (white)  approximates  an  actual 

cost  figure  and  is,  therefore,  out  of  line  with  tho  other  county 
figures. 

It  is  also  significant  that  when  asked  to  approximate  the  values 
of  all  school  buildings  in  tho  county  unit  in  October  194  9,  ‘tho 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  set  the  figure 
$5,000,000.  This  is  over  250 $  greater  than  the  figures  presented 
hero  for  county  unit  buildings. 

While  city  unit  figures  are  low,  it  is  probable  that  they  are  not 
as  low  proportionately  as  are  tho  county  unit  figures. 

The  asterisk  (*)  indicates  county  unit  schools  within  7  miles  of 
Independence  Square. 

If  the  county  unit  figures  are  correct  insofar  as  the  proportionate  diffe¬ 
rences  between  county  schools  is  concerned,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
per-pupil  value  of  county  buildings  within  the  7 -mile  circle  is  $174  and  that 
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tho  pcr-pupil  value  of  county  buildings  outside  the  circle  is  $86.  This 
would  mean  that  the  per-pupil  building  value  within  the  7 -mile  circle  is 
twice  as  high  as  the  por-pupil  building  value  outside  that  circle.  (in 
this  computation,  tho  Davidson  value  and  pupil  figures  wore  eliminated.) 

Since  sito  valuos  are  included  in  all  these  figures,  and  since 
city  property  is  generally  mere  valuable  in  dollars  than  rural  property, 
the  city  unit  school  valuations  must  be  read  with  the  understanding  that 
site  value  represents  a  far  larger  part  of  the  total  in  the  city  figures 
than  it  does  in  tho  county  unit  figures. 
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